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The San Francisco Disaster. i ) 
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INVITATION. 


ym are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 


process of preparing and issuing the paper. A | 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 


through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he timely and comprehensive article in this 

issue, by Prof. W. M. Davis of Harvard 
University, on ‘‘What Does Science Teach Us 
About Earthquakes ?’’ is complemented by the 
striking illustrations on the front cover page— 
pictures which suggest, if they do not tell, the 
whole story of the San Francisco calamity. 

hree beardless youths operating a piece of 

field-artillery will compose a group which, 
standing eight feet high upon a pedestal of 
granite, will be known as the Defenders’ 
Monument, and will commemorate the successful 
defense of New Haven against the British by 
the students of Yale College, July 5, 1779. A 
year or more hence the monument is to be un- 
veiled upon the spot, at West Bridge, where 
the repulse was administered. And it will. be 
a memorial of unique interest, in that this was 
almost the only instance in the War of the 
Revolution, if not the only one, in which, 
without military leadership or organization, and 
without help from outside, a town pitted itself 
against a British army. 

he milk-supply of Boston, as compared with 

that of other large cities, seems to have 
made a pretty good showing at the ‘‘milk con- 
gress’”’ recently held in Baltimore, and that is 
doubtless due, in a measure, to the lesson which 
the city board of health frequently teaches to 
careless farmers. ‘Through a filter of absorbent 
cotton is strained seventeen quarts of milk, the 
contents of two large cans, and the test is made 
at the railroad-station before the milk has been 
handled by the contractor. Some filters will 
show a great mass of dirt; others almost none. 
The dirty ones are promptly forwarded to the 
dairyman from whose milk the dirt came—and 
the suggestion generally sticks in his mind. 
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OF of the most noteworthy events of May in | 


Massachusetts is not the Mayflower, which 
comes in April, but the May breakfast of the 
Associated Charities in Lynn. It was the 


fifteenth annual breakfast which took place this | 


year, and more than four thousand persons 
patronized it between five o’clock and ten o’ clock. 
For this oceasion each year everything is con- 
tributed, including the appetites. Baked beans, 
cold ham, pickles, rolls, pie, coffee and tea are 
served, and every one pays twenty-five cents 
for his or her meal. This year nearly fifteen 


hundred dollars was realized, to be used for the | 


relief of poverty in the city, a result which 
warrants a trial of the method elsewhere. In 
Lynn, on the one hand, it proves a pleasant 
way to contribute, and on the other hand, a 
sure way to raise money. 
” Worcester, as in several of our cities, there 
is a Syrian colony, although not a large one, 
and a Syrian visiting from Pittsburg found 
within its borders, on a day in April, a girl 
he thought he would like to marry. She was 
willing, and the license was obtained ; but then, 
alas! the young woman began to hint at dia- 
monds and silk dresses, and asked outright for a 
hundred dollars. With visions of bankruptey 


dancing before his eyes, the man refused. The | 


maiden broke the engagement. But as the jilted 


one left the house with a heavy heart, he heard a | 


laugh, and glancing toward the sound, another 
Syrian beauty met his gaze. 
in his affections was filled. He took measures 
to secure an introduction, proposed within two 
hours and was accepted, and within a fortnight 
from the day the Pittsburg man first arrived in 
Worcester they two had been married. Why 
tell the tale? Merely because it reduces to 
absurdity the practices of which natives are 
sometimes guilty. Yet there can be no doubt 
that ‘‘ Marry in haste, repent at leisure,’’ 
would generally hold true of Syrians and 
Americans alike. * 


A“ ger proves nothing in particular, except 


that two persons are willing to risk money, 
yet vegetarians and people of an economical 


turn are justified in feeling interest in a bet | 
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|days on two dollars and a half. Once an | 
invalid from rheumatism and heart-disease, he | 
says, he decided five years ago to try dieting on 
raw foods. For the last three years he has | 
eaten nothing else, but has lived on fruits, 
vegetables and nuts. His one meal a day, 
taken at ten o’clock in the morning, consists of 
three ounces of peanuts, an onion and cabbage, 
quantity not stated, all uncooked. Of course 
the onion alone would make him strong, and it 
should cause no surprise to learn that he is 
able to ‘‘chin the bar’’ fifteen times and do — 5 > 
other athletic feats without fatigue. But pos-| TEACHERS. 368 30h co. ota be SNS: 
sibly this is not the point of prime importance. ( ‘AMP WILDWOOD, MAIN K, Boys, 8 to 16. 
Think of the money he must be saving! SUMNER’ R. HOOPER, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Williston Seminary, “itsiittnpton, Mass.” 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 


Choosing a School. 


The publishers of The Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Semi- 
nary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, 
College or University in New England. 

Address Educational Department, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 
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AN OBSERVANT SAILOR. track. 66th year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., 





hristopher Levett, who cruised along the ELECTRICAL COURSE. Fine oppor- | 


coast of New England in 1623, and who | obtain practical knowledge of Electrical Eng’ neer- 

_ « ‘ , is ven. | ing. Low cost and short time. Summer courses in 
wrote an account of the country and his adven Thayer School connected with Dartmouth College. 
tures therein, says that at Cape Ann he found Address at once, F. E. AUSTIN, T. 8. C. NH, 


,a good harbor, and adds, ‘‘ Thus have I done ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
| with my commendations of the Countrie. I will | For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 

sani x * sill | for Mechanic Arts. Strongteachers. High ideals. Anew 
| now speak the worst I know by it. gymnasium withswimming pool. Fits for College,Scien- 


: : ifie School i Busi . Llus. hlet t free. 
| on ‘A bout the middle of May you shall have Mile Address Dr. 1. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
‘lies, called Musketoes, which are like Gnatts ; 

they continue as I am told, untill the last of THE ALLEN SCHOOL, 
July. These are very troublesome for the time, | _ iS] Sw ° \e 

7 » ott , F lav 54th Year. Worth k vi for it irit, ip- 

for they sting exceedingly both night and day. } m... and record. “One teacher to five pupils. Cultured 

But I found by experience that bootes or thick | homes for promising boys. New building with superb 

stockings would save the legges, gloves the gymnasium and swimming tank. “Zhe Secretary.” 
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Biology. New Athletic Field, 4 mile and straightaway 
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OLD CARPETS 


At Reasonable Cost. 


We make no charge for cleaning 
and pay express charges one way. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., 
SALEM, MASS. 
Booklet Free. 


FROM THE FAMOUS 5 
Taylor’s 


Price, Here’s a Hat that 

post-paid, can’t be beaten for 

comfort and conve- 

nience. Rollit, crush 

$1.00 it, dent it. Always 

ready for a journey 

orthe piazza. Made of fine quality 

fur felt, colors black, fawn and 

steel. The same style Hat made 

of wool felt, colors dark blue or 

light brown, price, post-paid, 50c, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 

refunded. Send size wanted to 


TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS, 


emit by Postal or Express Money-Order. 
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hands, and tiffeny or some such things which 
will not much hinder the sight will save the 
face; and at night any smoake will secure a man. 

‘*'The reason of the aboundance of these 
creatures, I take to be the woods which hinders 
the air, for I have observed allwaies when the 
winde did blow but a little, we were not much 
troubled with them. 

‘*And I verily thinke that if there were a good 


HE newest styles in wash- 
number of people planted together, and that the able Suits, Russian, Sailor 
woods were cut downe, the earth were tilled 


and the rubbish which lieth on the ground | and Blouse, Military and Eton. 
wherein they zee were ae and _ —— In linens, crashes and cham- 
were many chimneys smoaking, such sma ea : 
creatures would doe but little hurt. brays of the finest quality; guar 

anteed workmanship. Will 


‘*Another evil or inconvenience I see there, | 
the snow of winter did lie very long upon the not shrink or fade if properly 
washed. 


ground. 

‘* But I understand that all the parts of 
Christendome were troubled with a cold winter 
so well as wee. Yet would I aske any man 
what hurt snow doeth? The husbandman will | 
sey that Corne is better for it. And I hope | 
Cattell may bee as well fed in the house there | 
as in Engund, Scotland, and other Countries | 
and he is but an ill husband that cannot fin 
employment for his servants within doores for 
hat time. 

** Yet let me tell you that it is still almost 
Christmas before there be any winter there, so | 
that the cold time doth not continue long.’’ 





FOR BOYS. 


For Boys from 2% to 12 years. 


$1.50 to $6.00. 


Our Juvenile Department is 


the largest and most complete 
in New England. 


Suits to choose from will be 
sent on approval. 


A. SHUMAN & CO., 


Shuman Corner, BOSTON. 


FURNISHED THE INCENTIVE. 
highly respected and successful man of busi- 
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Know 
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nutritive elements and the peculiar condition in which 





FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS 
AND THE AGED. 


BENGER’S FOOD has certain wonderful quali- 
ties which no other food possesses. It is essentially 
and entirely different from any other food. In this 
difference lies its scientific superiority to all other 
foods. 

BENGER’S FOOD can be digested and absorbed 
by infirm and aged people whose digestive organs are 
so weakened that other foods cannot be retained. 

It is superior to other foods in its invigorating and 
sustaining power because of its superior richness in 


| 2 they exist in the food. 

It is delicious and appetizing, thoroughly satisfying, 
and can be enjoyed and assimilated when other foods 
disagree. Ask your doctor about Benger’s Food. 

Physicians’ sample with formu/a, free on request, 
to physicians only. Trial package to all on 
application. 

If your druggist cannot supply you, wrile to 


BENGER’S FOOD CO., Ltd., 
78 Hudson Street, New York City. 











Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Importers. 














ness, who had retired from an active career, 
was once asked to what he attributed his success 
in life. ‘‘So far as I have brought it about | 
myself,’’ he said, ‘‘I attribute it to the name 
my parents gave me.’’ 


| ‘*Your name?’’ 
| **Yes; my first name, you know, is Ichabod. 
My father and mother wanted to give me a Bible 
name, and they liked the sound of that one. 
It was unmistakably Biblical. So I was duly 
christened Ichabod. People sometimes used to | 
smile and look at me queerly when I told them | 
what it was, and I remember that one man 
| said, ‘Poor boy!’ but I thought it was on account 
| of the oddity of it. 

“One day, when I was about fourteen years 


OH, LOOK! 


See what a delicious dessert one little 


JUNKET 


TABLET 


and a quart of pure milk will make. 


Instantly the void | 


old, however, one of my schoolmates asked me, 
with a sneer, if I knew what ‘Ichabod’ meant. 

** ‘No,’ I said. 

‘*Then he told me I’d better look it up. 
| _ ‘‘At the first opportunity I did so, and found 
that it meant, ‘The glory has departed.’ 

**A thrill of something like indignation went 
| through me. 

***So that’s why me 
hear it, is it?’ I said. ‘I’ll show ’em that the 
glory hasn’t even begun! I’ll make somebody 
of myself or die a-trying!’ 

‘‘In all my subsequent life I never lost the 
inspiration and enthusiasm of that moment. 
From that time on everything I did was done 
| with all my might. I had many discourage- 
| ments, but my yee never wavered. 
| of poverty and ignorance I fought my way up 
|from the ranks. Whatever success in life 
| have achieved, in a material way, is due to my 
| determination to live down that name—and if 


le laugh when they | 


In spite | 





| 
| 


| I hadn’t had the name I should not have had | 


| the determination. 
| Start in life when they called me ‘Ichabod.’ ”’ 
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“DIER FOR HIS COUNTRY.” 





tunities of seeing how poor people bear 
trouble, and in ‘‘ The Queen’s Poor’’ the 
author says that she has known men who for 
months at a stretch did all their own work, 
waited on a sick wife, and with very little 
help from the neighbors washed and dressed 
the children, and gave half of Saturday and 
most of Sunday to house-cleaning. 


“*T remember one corporal,’’ she writes, ‘‘who 
throughout two of the hottest months of a 
scorching summer did even more. Extra money 
being sorely needed for the little household, he 
did the washing for forty men. ‘And all that 
time,’ said his wife, ‘he kept me and the 
children like princesses, and never so much as 
said he was tired. And only think, when I 
} took up with him I was ashamed to tell my 
| missis he was a soldier. I said he was a dyer.’ 

***But why a dyer?’ 


“**That was his joke for ‘‘dier.’’ Dier for 


proposed by a veteran of the Civil War who | his country, There was a lot of people used to 


lives in Berkshire County, Massachusetts. He 
wants to ‘put up’? a hundred dollars that he 
can live and maintain good health one hundred 


call them butchers then, but 
| sounded better. A long time after I was mar- 
|ried I wrote and told her, and she come and 
see me.’ ’” 


My parents gave me my real | 


; ype nurses in London have many oppor- | 


re said dier | 


[! requires no baking or boiling, 
no eggs or corn-starch. Junket 
Tablets make the most exquisitely 
delicious ice-cream that mortal ever 
tasted. Ten tablets ten cents at 
your grocers, or a trial package post- 
paid for ten cents, and the useful 
booklet, Dainty Junkets, mailed free. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, 
Box 3088. Little Falls, N. Y. 
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of Perfection 


There is no greater test of skill in the art of blend- 
ing confections than the manufacture 
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5! Necco 


SWEETS 


of cho 


colates. The realization of 


perfection in this art awaits you 


P New England 
» ConfectioneryLo Hy 
. ; 


One taste surprises—another fascinates—a third proclaims 
them the Confection of perfection. The same art and skill 
are employed in the manufacture of 500 different sweets, and 
for your guidance in buying they are all known as Necco 


Sweets and distinguished by the Seal. 


ir. a box of 


Whether your taste 


be for simple or elaborate candy, you will find the perfection 
of its kind ina box bearing the Seal of Necco Sweets. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 
Summer and Melcher Streets, Boston, Mass. 
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Sim HEN young Reeves ° i‘ right at my heels, he’ll get the 
waite ito he sti. HOW JACK - REEVES - BOARDED - THE SA VONWDAZLE ive. Sota ine ese 
: chandler’s office to report 


for the day’s work, the manager replied curtly 
to his cheery ‘‘Good morning!’’ 

‘*See here, Jack,’’ said the manager, ‘‘you’ve 
had a two months’ trial boarding ships down 
the bay, and you’re not getting the business 
we ought to have. Last week you let old 
Captain Wilkins get away from you, and I had 
to see a thousand-dollar bill of stores go to the 
firm across the street. And Wilkins of the 
Stirling Castle was an old customer of mine. 
He’s been coming up the Delaware off and on 
for twenty years. This was the first time he 
ever bought a dollar’s worth of goods from 
Redburn Brothers, and you let their runner 
twist him right out from under your nose. 

If anything like this happens again, I’m 
going to look for another runner in a hurry. 
This is a fair warning.’’ 

Jack Reeves did not try to make excuses, 
but clapped his hat on, pulled it disgustedly 
down over his eyes, and left the warehouse, 
in which was crowded everything a ship 
could need to fit her for a voyage, from 
anchors to canned plum pudding. He turned 
in the direction of the Maritime Exchange of 
Philadelphia to look at the bulletin-board, 
on which were listed all ships due to reach 
the Delaware Break water. 

Elbowing his way among the brokers, 
sea-captains and towboat agents on the floor 
of the exchange, the runner scanned the list 
with unusually eager interest. 

Disappointed, he was about to turn away 
when a clerk scrawled at the foot of the 


blackboard : 

‘*S. S. Avondale. General cargo. From 
Singapore. Passed the breakwater at 8 
A. M.”’ 


Young Reeves rushed over to a desk in 
the corner, and asked a friend of his: 

‘‘What do you know about the Avon- 
dale? ‘Teil me quick!’’ 

**She’s a month overdue,’’ was the re- 
sponse. ‘‘ Has been reported disabled, pretty 
well smashed up in a hurricane, and must 
be short of stores and coal. It will bea 
costly job to fit the Avondale for sea again. 
I hope you land her, Jack.’’ 

Reeves turned hastily, and almost bumped 
into a stocky, red-faced man of middle age, 
who grinned with a knowing air and nodded 
as he rolled toward the door with a sea- 
faring gait. . 

Just at this moment Reeves was not glad 
to see his bitterest rival, Tom Kilburn, run- 
ner for Redburn Brothers. It meant that 
their race down the bay after the Arondale 
would begin with an even start. Reeves 
fairly flew to the telephone, and talked to 
his boatman on the water-front: 

“Yes, this is Reeves. Be ready to start 
in ten minutes. We’ve got a chance at the 
biggest prize of the summer. If we lose her, 
we both lose our jobs, understand? Jump, 
now.’’ 

The ‘‘harbor drummer,’’ for so Jack 
Reeves might be called, ran through the 
crooked streets that led to the docks, mutter- 
ing: 

‘*Here’s where we get the Avondale or 
break our necks.’’ 

The boatman was ready and waiting. A 
stanch eighteen-foot rowboat, built like a 
ship’s yawl to fight heavy seas, lay along- 
side the landing-float. It looked as if it 






of rowing fifty miles down Delaware 
Bay to meet the Avondale. Once in 
midstream, the boatman looked anxiously 
up- and down-river, and gave a shout 
|of joy. A powerful seagoing tug was 
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checked the strain, 
was towing alongside the tug. 





It looked like very dangerous business 
The tug was going a full 
twelve knots, and in the yaw] the speed 


even then. 
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“MY CARD, CAPTAIN! 
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SHIP-CHANDLERS.” 


until the rowboat 


might have belonged to a whaler, for a ‘‘snub-|swinging out from her dock some distance | seemed terrific, for she seethed along insa trough | 


bing-post’’ stuck up amidships, and in the bow | 


was a small tub filled with forty fathoms of | 
stout and carefully coiled line. Instead of the | 
harpoon, however, the end of this rope was 
made fast to a fifteen-foot pole ending in a 
strong steel hook. 

“*All ready!’’ cried Bill Tatum, the boat- 
man. 

“*Shove off!’’ shouted the runner, as he | 
dropped into the stern-sheets and picked up the 
— ropes. As they slipped away, the boatman 
said: 

‘Well, we’re out ahead of the Redburn outfit. | 
There’s their boatman still waiting.’’ | 

**It’s the big tramp freighter Avondale we're | 
after,’’ panted Reeves, ‘‘and she’ll need cabin | 
and forecastle stores complete, from pork and | 
beef to red pepper, and paint and rigging and | 
white lead, and everything else you can ae 
sibly think of! It’s a ten-thousand-dollar bill, 
for she’ll have to refit here before taking a | 
charter,’’ | 

‘“‘Whew-w!”? whistled Bill Tatum. ‘Bad | 
luck to the Redburns and their runner! The | 
Avondale belongs to the Blue Cross Line, and 
they’ve always had the inside track on those | 
ships. 
never go down the bay again.’’ 
This pair of eager ship-hunters had no notion | 


| throwing great seas to each side. 


above him. 


above them. 

**I know her!’’ said Jack. ‘‘She’s going all 
the way down. Stand by to hook on.”’ 

Now came the prettiest and most dangerous 
feat of the runner’s business. Bill Tatum pulled 
his rowboat squarely in the path of the big tug, 
which had gathered headway and was steaming 
toward them at full speed, her sheering bow 
The man in 
the pilot-house made no motion to change his 


| course, but waved a greeting hand at the pair 


in the yawl, who seemed to be running straight 
into disaster. 

Just as the tug seemed about to crash clean 
over the small boat, Bill Tatum pulled on one 
oar with all his might, while Jack in the 
stern helped his frantic effort with the rudder. 
The rowboat reared high in air, as if upsetting, 
as it caught the attack of the great wave chasing 
along the tug’s quarter. 

But Bill Tatum flicked his boat still closer 
to the guard-rail of the tug, dropped his oars, 
sprang for the hooked harpoon, and flung it 
with splendid aim at a stanchion on the deck 
The steel hook caught round the 
slender support, and the boatman leaped to 


But I’ll put you aboard first, or I’ll| catch his line as it whizzed from its coils in 


the tub. Deftly flinging a loop of the hissing 
rope round the snubbing-post, he gradually 





of white water higher than her gunwales, and 
astern a following wave boiled two feet above 
| her. A landlubber would have been looking for 
la life-preserver, but Tatum was calmly rumma- 
| ging in the locker for something to eat. 

When Reeves had time to look round, he 


| shouted in dismay : 


He’ll be 
It’s 


|on to the Norfolk liner bound out! 
down to Reedy Island as soon as we are. 
a race for us.’’ 

But the steamer could not overhaul the fast 
and powerful tug, and the two vessels were 
never more than a mile or two apart in the next 
five hours. They were more than half-way down 
to the breakwater when Bill Tatum uncurled 
himself from the seat on which he was half- 
dozing, and picked up his marine glasses. 

‘*Here, Jack,’’ said he, as he handed them 
to -his mate. ‘‘See that smudge of smoke in 
line with the next beacon? Take a peep at it. 
I’m sure that’s a big tramp. I can make 
out the funnel already. And the Avondale 
ought to be along here about this time.’’ 

Jack squinted long and painfully, and his 
verdict was: 

“Right youare! And that Redburn barnacle, 
Tom Kilburn, is sticking close a mile behind 


‘*Bill, that Redburn runner has just hooked | 


asa shot. I must have the old 
man to myself, for it’s likely he favors the rival 
house to begin with. Well, let’s get ready to 
do our best.’’ 

As the oncoming steamship drew near, they 
were confirmed in their guess. Her sides were 
rusty and gray with the battering brine. One 
side of the bridge was shattered and twisted, 
and half her ventilators were missing. The 
storm-beaten Arondale limped slowly up the 
bay, as if she were tired of her months of 
struggle, her strength almost spent. 

When she was half a mile from their good- 
natured tugboat, the men in the yaw] cast 
off, and both of them bent to their oars 
with all their might. 

The stiff head wind had been steadily 
increasing, and was rolling up a nasty sea. 
There was no hope of making much head 
Way against the white-capped combers, and 
the two men pulled furiously as they tried 
to keep their boat headed into the sea, at 
the same time edging over toward the course 
laid by the Arondale. Now and then they 
looked anxiously astern, and felt new excite- 
ment when they saw a small boat shoot 
clear of the tall side of the Norfolk linet 
behind them, and dance away like a chip 
on the green rollers. 

‘Tom Kilburn has cast off!’’ cried Jack. 
**Redburns’ best man is after us! Break 
your back, you old loafer!’’ 

‘*He cast off too soon,’’ grunted Bill. 
**Kilburn’s a bang-up good runner, but that 
boatman of his is shy on judgment.’’ 

By this time the leaders were within a 
hundred yards of the towering prow of the 
Arondale, 


Bill Tatum left his oars, while Jack 
struggled to swing the craft round, and 


breathed a great sigh of relief when she was 
out of the ugly trough of the sea. 

In a moment the big tramp loomed over 
their heads like a sheer cliff. Bill Tatum 
looked quickly along her side, and spied an 
open port twenty feet above his head. With 
a powerful swing, he launched the steel- 
shod pole like a mighty arrow at the 
opening. 

The hook rang against the brass rim of 
the port-hole, wavered an instant, and then 
gripped it. The line fairly smoked round 
the snubbing-post, and the boat was yanked 
headlong in a blinding shower of spray. 
But with a quick twist of her tiller, she 
shot along parallel with the tramp and was 
towing safely. 

Jack picked up a ladder, also 
equipped with grappling-hooks, and swung 
it to make a cast at the rail far above him. 
There was a snapping report like a pistol. 
The two men fell forward, just saving 
themselves from going overboard, and in- 
stinctively lunged to get their oars out. 

The line had parted at the snubbing-post, 
and in less time than it takes to tell it, the 
boat was tossing wildly as the Arondale 
slid past her. Jack Reeves’s mind was filled 
with an agony of disappointment and anger 
as he instantly realized what this meant to 


rope 


him. He was desperate and ready to run 
all risks. And like lightning a big and dar- 


ing idea flashed in his brain. He shouted 
above the roar of water: 

‘*Can you swim, Bill?’’ 

**Yes!’’ roared the boatman, as he looked 
overside, dreading the suction from the pro- 
peller. 

‘* Look out for yourself !’’ cried Jack. 
goes !’’ 


He waited an instant, until, by a miracle of 


** Here 


| luck, the rowboat was flung on the crest of a 


wave clear past the deadly suction. Then he 
threw himself half over the gunwale, and pulled 
Bill Tatum down on top of him. The yaw! 
rolled violently beneath their weight, her side 
dipped under, a sea surged in, and with a lazy 
motion, the craft capsized. 

The sailors on the deck of the Arondale, 
who had been watching with interest the plucky 
‘*hook on’’ of the runner’s boat, had hurried 
aft when the line parted. When they saw the 
boat upset and the two men disappear in the 
seething wake of the vessel, they rushed for- 


| ward toward the bridge, yelling, ‘‘Men over- 


us. I may get aboard first, but if he comes | 


board !’” 

As Jack Reeves and his boatman rose to the 
surface, and were fighting to keep their heads 
clear of the smothering tumult of water, the 
Avondale was slowing down, and men were 
running to clear away a boat on deck. 

Presently the steamer’s engines were reversed, 
and she came toa standstill. The wind and tide 
were drifting the castaways slowly toward her, 
and the crew ceased to work at their life-boat. 
The pair in the water had kicked off their boots 
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and were swimming toward their own boat, | his firm could not be undersold, and that their | at the custom-house and report to my agent. | You look sort of down. Going to the circus 


which was almost submerged. 

‘*Take it easy,’’ sputtered Jack. ‘‘They’re | 
bound to pick us up. We’re being washed right 
alongside, boat and all. Don’t be in too much 
ofa hurry. Do you see through my little game ?’’ 

‘*It’s cost me a new pair of boots!’’ growled | 
Bill. 

After ten minutes more of drifting, they were 
washed alongside the waiting steamer, and 
were able to grasp the ropes hurled at them. | 
At a signal from one of the officers, Jack bent | 
a length of line to his boat, which soon swung | 
in tow of the vessel. When he scrambled, drip- | 
ping, to the deck, Jack cast a quick eye up 
the bay. 

The delay had sadly bothered the boat from 
Redburns’. It was being blown up-stream, 
and steadily away from the altered course of 
the Avondale. That pair of pursuers had not 
reckoned with the vessel’s stopping for a quarter 
of an hour. They had cast off from their tow 
in the nick of time to cross the Avrondale’s 
bow if their calculations were not upset. 

Jack chuckled as he ran forward, pattered 
up on the bridge in his stocking feet, and pulled 
a dripping piece of soggy pasteboard from a 
pocket. 

‘*My card, captain!’’ he panted. 
senting Holystone & Co., 
ship-chandlers. I’m the first 
man aboard, I think. All I 
want is a chance to talk 
prices. ’’ 

The British skipper looked 
the bedraggled figure over, 
and growled: 

** All you want is some dry 
clothes and some horse sense. 
Haven’t you a bit of time 
to thank me for picking you 
up?”’ 

‘‘Awfully obliged,’’ said 
Jack, ‘‘but the fact is we 
broke our tow-line, and | 
knew you wouldn’t stop to 
let us aboard, so I upset my 
boat. Business first and com- 
fort afterward.’’ 

‘‘Well, I’ll be blowed!’’ 
rumbled the skipper, and a 
smile thawed his mahogany 
features. ‘‘'Talk about your 
American enterprise! But 
1’1] look up Redburns’ man 
before deciding on my ship- 
chandler. I'll have a pretty 
bill to foot this voyage. He’ll 
be along presently, I dare 
say.’’ 

Jack looked off to star- 
board. The Arondale was 
steaming majestically past a 
rowboat, in which two men 
were pulling as if their lives 
depended upon it. But the 
rivals were a good two hundred yards away, and 
one of them flung up his arm with a hopeless 
gesture. ‘The captain’s back was turned to this 
tragedy, as Jack answered : 

‘*No, I don’t think Redburns’ boat will be 
along this trip. First come, first served, other 
things being equal. How about it, captain?’’ 

The skipper scanned his visitor again, and 
said with a booming laugh: 

“Tl like your cheek. It’s stupendous. Cap- 
sizing your cockle-shell in a sea like this, and 
taking a chance of my stopping to pick you 





**Repre- 





up! It’s a good yarn to tell in Liverpool. | Got 
a price-list? Whom does your firm do business 
with ?’’ 


This was the opening Jack had sought. He 
had prices at his tongue’s end; he knew that | 
all) for the brilliant colors of their foliage 

; in the autumn. Across the swamps 
and low meadows the swamp-maple delights 
the eyes with the resplendent scarlet of its leaves ; 
along the roadsides the rich purple color of 
the ash-trees, the soft yellow of the birches, 
the amber of the hickories and dull reds of the 
sumacs blend charmingly together; and in the 
thickets blueberry bushes, witch-hazels, cornels 
and viburnums carry on the color scheme, until 
we are fairly bewildered with the loveliness of 
the landscape. 

Among this brilliant collection of trees and 
shrubs only two are poisonous to the touch, 
when the foliage is gathered for its beauty, the 
poison-ivy and the poison-sumaec. The crimson 
foliage of each species is unusually striking and 
attractive, and every year many enthusiastic 
persons become victims of the poison. 

The poison-ivy is a climbing plant which 
covers stone walls, fences and trees, and some- 
times grows erect from the ground. It has 
already been described in a previous issue of 
The Youth’s Companion, and we may conse- 
quently confine our attention to the more dan- 
gerous and less familiar poison-sumac of the 
swamps. 

Rhus vernix, the poison-sumac, or poison- 
dogwood, is found wild from northern New 
England to northern Georgia and Alabama, 
and west to northern Minnesota, Arkansas and 
western Louisiana. 

It is a shrub which sometimes takes a tree-like 
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HE trees of our climate are remarkable 








form, but which seldom grows to be more than 


goods would justify their promises. His tongue 
wagged like the pendulum of a clock, until the 
captain threw up his hands and shouted: 

“It’s enough! I give you my word I’ll be 
round to your shop as soon as I leave my papers 


HIS 


And you’d better come down and get into some 
dry togs, and have dinner with me to bind the 
| bargain. The men will take care of your boat- 
man, who seems to be as crazy as yourself. 





The cheek of it! My word, you deserve success ! 


FREE TICKET 
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S HE bill-boards 

T of the coming 
: circus were un- 


usually showy and ag- 
gressive. It was small 
wonder that Mr. Pat- 
ten, a lifelong devotee 
of the circus, fell before the glaring temptation. 

‘*T expect that is just the way Jacob looked 
in old times, when he went on a journey,’’ 
he said, his eyes wandering off and lighting on 
a pictured train of camels. 

‘*Much you care how Jacob looked!’’ sniffed 
his wife, resentfully. 

‘*Pretty fine old gentleman, just the same, 








“{ NEVER SAW A GIRAFFE, AND 
THEY SAY THIS IS THE LAST 
LIVING SPECIMEN.” 


with family enough to last him when he wanted 


to take them anywhere,’’ observed Mr. Patten, | 


with mournful humor. 

He had patronized every travelling show 
which had come to town in the past fifteen 
years, under the ready plea that the children 
wanted to go. 

‘‘Children won’t be children but once,’’ he 
had said only last year, not realizing that the 
children were children no longer. But this 
season the last shadow of an excuse was re- 
moved, for Jennie was married and Johnny 
was engaged, and Mrs. Patten ‘‘put her foot 
down’’ with alarming vigor and insistence. 

‘*It is perfect nonsense, Jerry Patten, spending 
money and time every year to go and see the 
same old performance and hear the same stuff 
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we’ve heard for years! 
The children are grown 
now, and can go by 
themselves if they want 
to, but we are too old.’’ 

**T never saw a gi- 


| is the last living specimen,’’ said Mr. Patten, 
imploringly ; but his wife shook her head. 
‘*We’ll live if the last specimen doesn’t,’’ 
she said, conclusively. 
‘*T caught ma looking at one of the circus 
bills,’’ observed Johnny, next day at dinner. 
Mrs. Patten colored guiltily. She had opened 
one just before consigning it to the kitchen 
stove, and it had proved so interesting that she 


had lingered over the description of the grand | 


display of Oriental splendor which was to dazzle 
the eyes of town and country. Then Johnny 
had come in, and she had hastily stuffed the 
whole array of elephants, tigers, lions and 
acrobats into the hottest of the fire. 

‘*T guess we’d better go, hadn’t we, ma?’’ 
Mr. Patten looked up hopefully. ‘‘ You haven’t 
been anywhere this summer.’’ 

‘*Dreadful concerned you are about me, 
Jerry,’’ said Mrs. Patten, grimly. ‘‘We’ll go 
on that excursion week after next, since I’m 
pining so to go somewhere. ’’ 

Mr. Patten groaned. The thought of substi- 
tuting the excursion which he hated for the 
glittering, gilded cireus that he leved was too 
painful. It completely took away his appetite, 
and pushing away his pie, he rose and took his 
way to the barn. 

““O mother, don’t keep pa from going to the 
cireus!’’ pleaded Johnny. 

‘*There’s no sense in his being such a baby. 
I’d be ashamed. A man of his age!’’ 

* “That is just it; he is old, and he has been 
to shows all his life, and that’s why he’s so 
attached to ’em,’’ urged Johnny. 

Mr. Patten said no more about the matter. 
He went about with a resigned expression upon 
his usually cheerful, ruddy countenance. The 
morning of the eventful day came, and Mrs. 
Patten, by way of compensation, possibly, 
prepared an unusually tempting breakfast. 

**You’re going down to see the parade, ain’t 
you, Ann Eliza?’’ he ventured. 

‘‘Well, I don’t know. I need some calico, 
and I suppose I may as well get it to-day as 
‘any time.’? Johnny nudged his father. 

“Tt’s amazing, so it is, how many women 
need a spool of thread or a yard of calico on 
|cireus day,’’ he said. ‘‘They don’t care a 
| straw about seeing the parade, but somehow 
| they don’t go home till after it passes.’’ 

‘*T won’t get the calico to-day, then.’’ Mrs. 
Patten looked reproachfully at the men, who 
tried not to laugh. 

‘“‘Oh, yes, you will,’”? Mr. Patten said, seeing 
her hurt look. ‘‘Don’t mind Johnny.’”’ 

The parade passed, and Mrs. Patten went 
home with her calico, but with no signs of 
weakening, and Mr. Patten wandered round 
the scene of the departed glory, a disconsolate, 
wobegone expression upon his face. 

‘*Hello, Uncle Jerry! What is the matter? 
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THE POISON-SUMAC. 


BY ANNIE OAKES HUNTINGTON. 














twenty-five feet in height. 
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raffe, and they say this | 


this afternoon ?’’ 

“I guess not, Reub. Mrs. Patten allows 
| that it’s foolish for us old folks to be spending 
| money that way.’’ 

‘*Well, maybe it is. I always go, anyhow. 
Why don’t you go up to John’s and buy some- 
thing? He’s giving a ticket for the show with 

every six-dollar purchase to-day.’’ 

‘*Is that so??? A rainbow of hope lighted 
up the gloom of Mr. Patten’s face. ‘‘I’ll go up 

and see about it.’’ 

| There it was in the window, the announce- 
| ment, together with a tempting display of dress- 
| goods, ribbons and laces, while in another 
window a variety of linens were displayed. 

‘*Ann Eliza wouldn’t care for another new 
dress,’’ Mr. Patten said to himself, as he 
studied the placard. ‘‘She hasn’t made up the 
one I bought her for Christmas yet.’’ 

He stepped inside, and leaning over the coun- 
ter, beckoned to the brisk young proprietor. 
‘*John, what have you got now that would just 

| about come to six dollars, that Mrs. Patten would 
| be likely to fancy? ‘To tell the honest truth, 
| John, I want to go to that show the worst way, 
but somehow Ann Eliza is bound that I sha’n’t. 
Got her ideas so firm I can’t move ’em. I told 
her I wouldn’t buy a ticket, but she can’t say 
anything if I have one given to me.’’ 

The good-natured proprietor comprehended 
the situation at once. ‘‘How would she like a 
new shawl? I’ve got some handsome ones.’’ 
Mr. Patten shook his head. His wife did not 
like shawls. 

‘*Most ladies are always pleased with a new 
dress. _No? Well, how’s the linen department ? 
Just in, and the finest assortment of table linen 
ever shown in this town.’’ He unfolded a 
beautiful cloth, fine and glossy. ‘‘One of the 
| most expensive cloths I’ve got; and seeing it’s 

you, Uncle Jerry, I’1l make it an even eight 
dollars. It’s marked eight-fifty, you see.’’ 

Half an hour later Mr. Patten marched into 
his sitting-room, a satisfied smile upon his face. 
He had not looked so happy in a week, and 
his wife noticed it at once. 

‘*What is it, Jerry? What’s in that bundle?’’ 

**Open it,’” he said, affably, throwing it into 
her lap. ‘‘It’s for you, and if you don’t say 
it’s the prettiest thing you ever saw —’’ 

‘*‘Why, Jeremiah Benijah Patten, what under 
the sun have you bought me another table-cloth 
for?’’ Mrs. Patten exclaimed, as she unfolded 
the beautiful linen. ‘‘I’ve a new one now that 
I’ve never used, and this is — Land sakes 
alive, Jerry Patten, did you buy this to get a 
show ticket with it?’’ She had read the placard 
when she went in to purchase her calico, and 
a suspicion of the truth flashed over her. 

**Yes, I did,’’ replied Mr. Patten, stoutly, 
‘‘and you can’t say a word against my going if 
I go on a free ticket.’’ 

‘*A free ticket!’’ repeated Mrs. Patten, ex- 
pressively ; then she leaned back in her chair 
and laughed till the tears came. ‘‘Well, Jerry, 
if you want to go to that show as bad as all 
that —’’ she said, as she wiped away a tear 
perhaps not all due to the laughter. 

‘It’s a mighty pretty table-cloth, now isn’t 
it?’? asked Mr. Patten, anxiously. 

** Yes, too pretty, and too fine for plain 

| people like us, Jerry.’’ 

‘‘Not a bit of it. Nothing is too good for 
you, Ann Eliza. You’ll come along to the 
show, won’t you?’’ he added, coaxingly. 

| ‘“Things don’t seem half so pleasant when you 
| ain’t along to share ’em with me.’’ 

| When the performance began Mr. and Mrs. 
| Patten were on the top row of the middle seats 
‘as usual, and one would never have gathered 
from Mrs. Patten’s interested face that she had 
objected to coming. 
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upon the beautiful flowering dogwood, and many 
persons are afraid to gather it when it blooms in 
our forests. 

The flowering dogwood, however, belongs to 
_ the cornel family, and its true flowers are sur- 
rounded by flaring, white bracts, which make 


It has a narrow, | for more than two thousand years, and it holds | the little flower clusters look like a large, single 


rounded head, with smooth, light-gray branches, | greater commercial value than any other sumac, | blossom. 
| in spite of its poisonous properties. 

When the trees are about ten years old inci- 
sions are made in the trunk and branches, and 
It is 


and stems which are brittle and full of pith. 


The leaves are more than seven inches long, | 


and the pointed leaflets, which are from seven 
to thirteen in number, are dark green and shining 
above, and much paler beneath, with smooth 
margins and prominent midribs. When the 
leaves unfold, they are covered on the under 
surface with a fine down, but this wears off, 
and they become smooth at maturity. 

The flowers grow in loose clusters and are 
small in size and greenish-yellow in color, and 
the clusters of fruit are greenish-white berries, 
which ripen in the autumn, and often hang 
on the shrub until spring in long, graceful 
racemes. 

The poisonous effects of this shrub are even 
more severe and painful than those of the poison- 
ivy. In the first stages much can be done to 
prevent the spread of the poison by bathing the 


affected parts in a solution of one part hyposul- | 


phite of soda to three parts of water. 

The poison-sumae closély resembles the Japa- 
nese laequer-tree, which is also a sumac, and 
which yields the valuable varnish so much used 
in the decorative woodenware of that country. 


The lacquer-tree came originally from China, | 


but it has been extensively cultivated in Japan 





the sap is collected several times each day. 
next poured into vats and 
| Stirred until all excess of 
| water has evaporated, and 
then either strained or 
mixed with sulphite of iron, 
oxid of iron or indigo before 
| being applied as a varnish. 

It has been thought that 
our poison -sumac would 
yield a varnish similar to 
that of the lacquer - tree, 
and an experiment was 
| tried some years ago which 
| Proved satisfactory. The 
| Sap was collected and boiled 
down, and was then applied 
to various articles, and a 
brilliant jet - black coating 
was obtained, which was 
firm and durable and not 
affected by moisture. 

The sins of the poison- 
sumac have been visited 








It is not poisonous, and is related in no way 
| to the poison-sumac, but the confusion arose on 
| account of the similarity of the common names, 
jand the flowering dogwood, although entirely 
innocent, acquired the evil 
reputation of the poison- 
dogwood. 

Other members of the 
sumac family have also 
been wrongly suspected of 
having poisonous proper- 
ties, but in our North- 
eastern States, at least, 
Rhus verniz, the poison- 
sumae, and Rhus Toxico- 
dendron, the poison-ivy, 
are the only two which are 
harmful. 

The stag-horn sumac and 
the smooth sumac both 
have conspicuous red fruit 
instead of white berries, 
like those of the poison- 
sumac and the poison-ivy, 
and the margins of the 
leaves are toothed instead 
of being smooth. 
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they detect tremors which are 





ILL San Francisco be 
f rebuilt? Certainly it 
will be. Were not Ca- 
racas, in Venezuela, 
and Mendoza, in Ar- 
gentina, rebuilt after being much 
more violently shaken? And 
shall we expect the people of our 
metropolis on the Pacitic to be 
less courageous and energetic 

















than the South Americans? 

Then may it not be shaken 
down again? No one can prom- 
ise that it shall not be; yet the geological 
processes which cause earthquakes work, as a 
rule, so slowly that comparatively long inter- 
vals of relative quiet ordinarily occur between 
the more violent shocks. This statement may 
be open to exception, but not to such exception 
as shall serve to guide human action. 

But why live at all in a country where earth- 
quakes occur? 
tages of favorable situation, fine climate and 
fertile soil, to say nothing of mineral wealth, 
are great enough to make up for the risk of 
occasional danger. The advantageous situation 
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oceasionally stronger and cause 
more or less destruction over a 
limited area above the center of 
disturbance; but even the most 
frequently shaken mountain 
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WHAT DOES SCIENCE KNOW | : 
ABOUT EARTHQUAKES? 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SAN FRANCISCO 


entirely imperceptible to ordinary 
observation ; and they thus suftice 
record the arrival of faint 
tremors whose source may be in 
another quarter of the 
even at the antipodes, 

Francisco shock has been re- 
corded in Europe. The word 
earthquake is therefore true in 


globe 
The San 
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must have occurred as the Coast 
Range was uplifted in slow dis- 
order; but as the uplifting re- 
quired millions of years, most of 
the time that has passed over its 


AN. 











chains, such as the Himalayas 


| in northern India, enjoy long periods of repose 


Because the perpetual advan- | 


of San Francisco in particular, with the Pacific | 
open before it through the Golden Gate, cannot | 


be given up, even if once in a while it be dis- 
turbed by tremors from under ground. 
Ours is, on the whole, a safe planet, yet life 


between their fits and starts. The continents, 
with their mountains and plateaus, have been 


formed by slow movements of this kind, now | 


here, now there; just as the valleys in the high- 
lands have been carved by correspondingly long 
and patient processes, and not by sudden and 
vast floods, as was once believed. 

The modern view of the order of nature is 


therefore one which gives us great courage to! 
| go on with the world’s work. 


It is true that | 
some of nature’s catastrophes fill us for a time | 


on it has always had to encounter dangers of | with dismay; but the catastrophes are always 


one sort or another. 


Some that were once for- | local and our dismay is only short-lived. 
midable are now almost overcome by means of | plain duty is neither to give way to unfounded | 
ingenuity and skill; such are the dangers of the | fears of devastating convulsions, 


Our 


nor yet to 


sea, where navigation has been made extraor- | entertain false hopes of a future more quiet than 
dinarily safe in the great vessels of modern | the past; but to work de- 


construction. 


Other dangers are better held in check than | of calm, to turn aside every 
Such are the floods | avertible danger, and to 


they were in early times. 
of great rivers. In most civilized countries the | 


rising waters are now much restrained by dikes. | gers with the calmness and 
There are many scourges in the form of disease, | courage and perseverance 
and among the less civilized peoples the devas- that our ancestors have 
more serious by far | shown. 


tation thus caused is 
than the destruction wrought by earthquakes. 
Witness the wholesale deaths by the plague in 
India and the depopulation of certain districts | 
in Africa by the sleeping sickness; but at the 
same time conquest of disease is increasing, as 
shown, for example, in the recently established 
control of yellow fever. 

The plain of China is still thickly inhabited, 


in spite of the wandering habits of the great | such fanciful talk ; 
The low | cause he assumes to know 
delta plain of the Ganges is still peopled, in spite | 


Yellow River, ‘‘China’s Sorrow.’’ 
of the great loss of life by drowning when the 


sea rises over it in a storm flood. 


are reoccupied when the waters subside. 

Our prairies are growing richer year by year, 
in spite of the destruction of a village now and 
then by a tornado. Vesuvius from time to time 
drives away the peasants who have settled on 


Landslides | 
sometimes block the deep and narrow valleys | ground for expecting them, 
of the Himalayas, forming great dams, above | and indeed no reasonable 
which the waters rise in lakes that finally over-| cause to produce them. 
flow and cause rushing floods; but the valleys |The crust of the earth is so heavy, and it lies | another tremor came; 
|so solidly on the interior that to move a large | were lived upon all the time they were growing; | 





| into the past history of the 
jearth takes any heed of 


votedly in the long periods 
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meet the inevitable dan- 
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One occasionally reads 
the statement of some sen- 
sational alarmist regarding - 
terrible events that are 
about to happen. No one 
who has carefully looked 
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not be- 


the course of extraordinary 
future events, but because 
he can find no reasonable 


and deep block of the crust even a few inches 
requires more force than can be accumulated 
and applied in a hurry. It is only by long 
waiting and long accumulation of strains within 


its sunny slopes; but they come back and make | the earth that the crust can be moved at all, 


homes there again. Huge waves have rushed 
in from the sea on the coast of Peru, of Java 
and of Japan, sweeping away the settlements 
on the shore; but they are soon rebuilt. 


Slow Changes of Earth Crust. 


W | wort, and there can be little doubt that 





|and even then the strains are. relieved by a 


trifling movement whereby one crustal block is 
displaced a few inches, or at most a few feet, 
with respect to another. As to mountain move- 
ments of a thousand or several thousand feet 
all at once, there is not the least reason to think 
that such great displacements ever have occurred 


It is true that voleanic explosions have at rare 


aw: have had to work our way through the | or ever will occur. 


the bravery of the human race has been | 


intervals formed great cavities in voleanie cones ; 


greatly increased by the successful struggle that | but there is not the smallest reason for thinking 


it has made against adverse conditions. 


as to occur in one place and almost at one time, | 
that would be truly disheartening. But as a 
matter of fact, the dangers of the earth are so 
scattered through time and space that long and 
broad intervals are left for wholesome life, in 
which endeavor is repaid with success. 

There is no reason for thinking that California | 
will be any more unsteady in the future than it 
has been in the past; its great population will 
continue to enjoy its great resources. 

There was a time in the earlier history of 
geology when a different sort of encouragement 
was given to make life worth living. It was 





If all | that the San Francisco earthquake had anything 
the woes catalogued above were concentrated so | | to do with volcanic action. 


Extinct voleanoes 
are plentiful in the northern part of the Sierra 
Nevada, and great fields of lava were in ages 
past poured out in the basin of the Columbia 
River; but even there volcanic activity seems 
to be entirely extinct; and as for the Coast 
Range, a spur of which forms the peninsula of 
San Francisco, it is not of volcanic origin. It 
is composed for the most part of stratified rocks, 
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| syllable, to rime with twice,- 


peaks was a time of quiet, and 
most of the shocks were presumably of moder- 
ate strength, as have been all the recorded 
earthquakes in California. 


Lessons of the Seismograph. 


S S the sea-laid strata were slowly raised 
: above sea-level, they were taken pos- 
session of by the plants and animals of 

that time; there were bright, sunny days then 
as now; the rocks were slowly weathered into 
soil, and the soil was slowly washed by the 
rains and the streams, in essentially the simple 
fashion of to-day. Once in a while a snap 
was caused in some underlying rock mass, and 
a tremor spread away from it; but it was soon 


PROFESSOR OF GEOLOGY AT HARVARD 


a much more literal sense than 
was supposed when it was 
coined, The whole earth really 


quivers—but only ever so littlh—when a fairly 
energetic earthquake occurs, 

The speed with which the tremors run through 
the earth is very great, much greater than the 
velocity of sound ; for while sound requires five 
seconds to travel a mile, earthquake tremors 
may travel five miles in a second, especially 
those tremors which pass through the deep and 
dense interior of the earth. The tremors which 
pass through the superficial, looser - textured 
rocks have more moderate speed. 

But it must not be understood from this that 
any such excessive speed of movement is given 
to the rocks or buildings which earthquake 
tremors reach. If that were the de- 
struction caused by them would be terrible. 
Much as in the case of water waves, where the 
water particles move rather slowly while the 
waves move rapidly, so in earthquake waves, 
the transmission of the tremors is very much 
faster than the movement of the transmitting 
particles. The actual movement that takes 


the case, 


over, and a long time presumably elapsed before | place when the tremors reach the surface of the 
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so they will continue to be lived on. 

There is nothing peculiar to California in all 
this. The same thing might be said of many 
other parts of the world. Most earthquakes 
have nothing to do with volcanoes. There is 
no reason to think that they are caused by the 
movements of lava, trying to find its way up 
through the crust from the deep interior. The 
more closely the occurrence of earthquakes is 
studied, the larger the number of them that 
is found to be associated with bends or breaks 
in the outer and more brittle part of the crust, 
which slowly wrinkles as the earth grows older. 

Even in so voleanic an archipelago as Japan, 





BUCKLING OF THE EARTH'S SURFACE IN FRONT OF THE NEW 
OFFICE, CORNER SEVENTH AND MISSION STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO 


| 


the numerous earthquakes there reported are | 


believed to be fracture shocks and not volcanic 
shocks. One of the best proofs of this opinion 
was the production in 1891 of a fissure that ran 
in a rather direct course over hill and dale for 
many miles, on one side of which the land was 
lifted a few feet compared to the other, forming 
a distinct break in the surface, and displacing 
roads and fences that had previously been con- 
tinuous. 
Seismographs,—‘‘seis’’ is pronounced in one 
instruments by 


known to have been deposited in the sea because | which the time and strength of earthquake 


they contain fossils of marine animals. 
strata, which were originally laid down beneath 
the sea and in a nearly level position, are now 
found at various altitudes above the sea and in 


then taught by some theorists that, although | variously deformed attitudes, tilted, bent and 
the earlier chapters of the earth’s history had | | broken, as is the fashion in mountain chains the 


been rude and violent, a quieter 
epoch had now opened in which 
a continuation of earlier disorders 
was not to be feared; that the 
ancient cataclysms by which 
whole mountain chains had been 
formed at a single stroke were 
finally ended; and that the con- 
vulsions of the youth of the world 
were now replaced by a serene 
and peaceful old age. 

None of these opinions is held 
any longer. The past was no more 
turbulent than the present. 


The present is no! world over. 
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more serene than the past. Mountains have not | that the deformation exhibited in the Coast 


been uplifted suddenly, but only by long-con- | 


Range, as well as in other mountains, has been 


tinued small movements, with very long waits slowly produced, and that every little break 


between them. 
endurance of quietness and its rare interruption | « 


It is this belief in the long | and displacement of the mountain blocks caused 


a shiver or tremor that spread through the earth- | 


by disturbance that gives us confidence in the | crust much in the wave-like manner in which 


earth to-day. 


at the surface of the earth. Some of them are 





SEISMOGRAPH RECORD IN WASHINGTON, D.C., OF THE EARTH- 


The | tremors are recorded, have made it possible to 


determine with a considerable degree of accuracy 


the central area of greatest disturbance on the | 


surface; the depth below the central area at 
which the break producing the tremors occurred ; 
| the velocity with which the tremors radiated in 
all directions, downward and side- 
wise as well as upward from their 
source; and the actual amount of 
movement which the tremors occa- 
sioned at the various points where 
the instruments were on duty. 

The depth of source is generally 
less than ten miles ; and this leads 
to an interesting conclusion. 

It is not supposed that no move- 
ment goes on within the earth at 
greater depths, but that the deeper 
rocks are at so high a temperature 


” 


There is every reason for believing | and under so tremendous a pressure that, when 


they do move, they behave rather as fluids than 
as solids, and flow instead of breaking. It is 
| only in the relatively shallower part of the crust, 
where the rocks are less heavily loaded by the 
thinner overlying mass, that they can behave 
as brittle solids, and snap when sufficient strains 


| the disturbance caused by a stone, thrown into | have accumulated to break them. 
Most of the movements of the mountain-|a quiet pond, spreads away on all sides, weak- | 
making kind have produced only slight tremors | ening more and more the farther it goes. 


Thousands or hundreds of thousands of shocks 


Another most remarkable result has been 
gained from seismographs. These instruments 
have now been so delicately constructed that 


ground is of small amount, 
usually less than an inch, 
and of moderate velocity ; 
but this movement may 
nevertheless suffice to 
throw loose bodies several 
feet, and to set trees and 
tall buildings swaying 
through a much greater 
distance than that by 
which their base was dis- 
placed. 

There is another kind of 
lesson taught by the study 
of earthquakes, and this is 
a very practical one. It 
concerns the kind of build- 
ing construction best adapt- 
ed to withstand shocks. 
It should not be forgotten 
in this connection that by 
far the greatest damage 
done in San Francisco was 
the result of fire and not 
of shaking. Indeed, the 


POST- 


and so the mountains | San Francisco earthquake and California earth- 


quakes in general are by no means of first rank 
in the scale of severity. As far as can be 
judged from information now at hand, the 
strongest buildings and those built on sufficient 
foundations were not greatly injured by the 
shocks. 

The greatest injury was caused in that part 
of the city which was built on relatively new 
land, either of natural or artificial deposition, 


in the shallow waters of the bay. Deep foun- 
dations will be demanded for all important 
buildings now to be erected there. Again, the 


falling of chimneys often occasioned harm to 
buildings that might have otherwise escaped 
with little injury. Tall brick chimneys are not 
likely to be popular in San Francisco in future. 
Brick walls appear to have been more often 
broken or overthrown than frame buildings. 


The Future like the Past. 


& HE tall steel-frame buildings appear to 
, T have survived remarkably well, al- 
|= though upon this point more definite 


| information, at the 
| needed. 


present writing, is much 
Certain it is that the bracing and 
tying of the steel frames has been an immense 
advantage, and construction of that kind is 
likely to be approved in the rebuilding of the 
city. 

As important as anything else is an inquiry 
into the nature and location of the breaks in 


| the water-mains, as a result of which water 


could not be had to put out the various fires 
which started when certain buildings fell. Tad 
it been possible to extinguish those fires, a great 
amount of property, now lost, would have been 
savel; and we may be sure that the closest 
attention will be given to the prevention of this 
difficulty for the future. We may well leave 
such problems to the able men from all parts 
of the country who have already set to work to 
make the city good again. 

Shall we then so surely expect another earth- 
quake that all these precautions must be taken 
to guard against it when it comes? As to that, 
no cautious man will undertake to prophesy 
more than has already been prophesied in these 


pages: ‘*The future will be like the past.’’ No 
one can properly give a more specific statement 


than that. 

On this point, the story of an eminent geolo- 
gist may be recalled. He had occasion, in 1886, 
to address a well-known scientific organization 
in England, and chose as his subject the geolog- 
ical history of the Atlantic Ocean basin. In 
the course of his remarks he said—in effect— 
that the Atlantic basin was of great antiquity ; 
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that during the process of its formations it had 
doubtless been a disturbed region; but that 
that period of its history was now past, and that 
for the present and future the Atlantic borders 
would be regions of quiet. 

The newspapers which published the address 
the next morning published also the telegraphic 
news of the great earthquake in South Carolina, 
by which Charleston was so badly shaken. 
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And that afternoon the wise geologist had the 
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courage to say, in a second session of the meet- | 
ing, that he had been mistaken as to the estab- 
lished placidity of the Atlantic shores, and that 
it was evidently too soon to prophesy overconfi- 
dently about such matters! 

The same must be said about California. 
But while specific prophecy is entirely out of 
place, it seems reasonable to expect that Cali- | 
fornia will have many centuries as fine as the 
half-century which she has already enjoyed. 


THE_ DOWNFALL OF A BOSS’ 
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CHAPTER FOUR. 


farmer folk, who were its chief supporters. 


Numbers of them, coming in to do their Satur- I meant well. 
| go up against the boss in this township. 


day trading, visited the office to express their | 


| therefore, when Constance paid him his wages 


S HE appearance of the Clarion under | 
Constance’s management brought out 
‘ many commendations from the kindly | 


up to the time he had stopped work, and declined 
to employ him again. 

‘*Now look here, Miss Curry,’’ he said, 
clumsily. ‘‘Maybe I didn’t do just right, but 
The Clarion can’t afford to 


” 


| was too happy to open it at once. She would 








| handed her a letter. The address was in Rose’s| the Clarion. Most of the number, however, 
handwriting, and her heart gave a joyous bound. | would be devoted to township news, and an 

Rose had written at last—and at length, too; | account of certain new buildings which the 
for the packet was a bulky one. Constance | railroad company was to erect. 

They were in the midst of presswork Friday 
night, hurrying through their back-breaking 
toil, when there came a knock at the door. 

Warren answered it, and opening the door, 
saw Manuel Pesaida, standing half-timidly 
without. Since the accident he had avoided 
the Currys, even going so far once as to cross 
the street that he might not meet Constance face 
to face. Now he stood in dumb embarrassment, 
quite unable to answer Mrs. Curry’s queries as 
to his errand. 

Warren had gone back to his ink-rolling and 
| Constance was at the lever. 

**Pull her off, Con,’’ Warren said, indicating 
that all was ready for an impression. 

Constance bent her strength to the work, but 
Manuel was beside her on the moment. 

**T came to do,’’ he said, his timidity for- 
gotten. 

It did not take him long to learn the workings 
of the old ‘‘ Washington, ’’ and his sturdy strength 


finish the work she was doing and go into the 
| other room to enjoy Rose’s letter in quiet. Dear 
Rose! 

She gave the letter a loving little pat, and 
worked on contentedly until the big ‘‘ad’’ was 
ready for Warren to pull a proof from it. Then, 
first washing her hands, she went into the other 
room and closed the door. 

Ah, Rose! Rose! How could you be so cruel ? 

Constance sat for a long time, gazing at the 
sheets before her. It was Rose’s handwriting, 
indeed, and Rose’s bright, clever way of saying 
things, but the packet was merely the report of 
a surprise-party which the girls of Constance’s 
own particular set had given to one of their 
number. They had done this thing, and she, 
who had always led in their plans and pleasures, 
had not even been invited! 

She read over the list of girls who were pres- 
ent. Every one of them had been her familiar 





He’ 8 | friend. She had been so busy that she had | made light work of swinging the long lever. 


regret over the editor’s sad mishap, and to con- | going to knife Judge Armstrong, and you can’t | | hardly seen one of them for a fortnight, but | Constance now had time to nurse the blisters on 


gratulate his young substitutes. Several took | | help it. 
| The paper’s got to live. 


occasion to pay their subscriptions. 

A good many advertisers also came in to pay 
their bills; and the Clarion was in a really 
prosperous condition before the day was over. 
Johnson did not come for his wages, and Con- 
stance had already telegraphed to the city for a 
new printer. 

The afternoon mail brought a brief letter from 
the hospital. Mr. Curry was doing as well as 
could be hoped. His eyes were still badly 
inflamed, but he was less nervous. A few days 
must elapse before the actual injury to sight 
could be determined, but Mrs. Curry might see 
him by the end of the week. 

‘‘It isn’t much,’’ she said to Constance, as 
she folded the letter. ‘‘But we must hope for 
the best.’’ 

Sunday passed quietly, but on Monday morn- 
ing the county superintendent of education 
appeared in the office. He was loud in his praise 
of the paper, and congratulated his ‘‘young 
friends,’’ who were both busy at the cases. 

‘*By the way,’’ he said at last, with elaborate 
carelessness, ‘‘I left a letter here Friday after- 
noon. Just a line from my daughter, who is 
away at school; but it had a reference I need. 
May I look for it, Miss Curry ?’’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ Constance answered, and she 
and Warren started to help in the search; but 
he refused to take their time. ‘‘I understand 
Johnson’s left you in the lurch,’’ he said. 
‘*Mean trick. Now where do you suppose that 
letter can have gone?’’ 

He looked much disturbed as he peered about 
the floor, and Constance suggested that he might 
have lost it elsewhere. 

‘*No,’’ he said. ‘‘I feel almost certain I must 
have pulled it out of my pocket here. I took 
out some papers as I stood talking to Johnson.’’ 

Warren looked up quickly, but a glance from 
Constance kept him silent. The superintendent, 
too, as if regretting his own remark, began at 
once to speak of other matters. The letter was 
really not important, he declared; he would let 
it go. But when he left the place, he was still 
scanning the floor. : 

**Con,’’ Warren said, ‘‘he wrote that Arm- 
strong thing. I wonder what his old letter was 
about that he was so worried over it.’’ 

**T feel sure he wrote it,’? was Constance’s 
reply. ‘‘But we mustn’t speak of it, Warren. 
Don’t tell even mother; she has all she can 
bear already.’’ 

The advertisement in the city brought no 
printer. Even Johnson did not visit the office 
until press day had again come round. He 
was confident that by that time the young people 
would be only too glad to take him back. He 
wanted to come ; for, having failed of the reward 
he had been promised for his treachery to the 
Clarion, he now needed the money which his 
position had brought him in. 





He was much surprised and deeply chagrined, 
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eS HROUGH certain streets of Boston 
'; T there files slowly on each Memo- 
: rial day a procession which di- 


vides interest with the little groups of 
veterans who march to the cemeteries to 
decorate the graves of their dead comrades. 
This is the parade of work-horses, which 





and successful that it has already found imi- 
tators in other places, and is likely to be a per- | 
manent institution in the city of its birth. 
Lovers of horses who attend the usual horse- | 
shows can find there nothing at all like this | 
parade, for here age counts not against the 
horse, but for him, and a docked tail or an 


uncomfortable check -rein puts a competitor | 


hopelessly out of the chance for a prize. 

The aim of the association which originated 
the parade is not primarily beauty in horses, 
but worth and comfort and the encouragement 
of kind treatment. 

Yet the beauty is not lacking. To many, 
indeed, no cavaleade of high-bred saddle- or 
coach-horses could be half so inspiring as this 
long line of ponderous animals, all round and 
well fed, all sleek with grooming, all comfortably 
and sensibly harnessed, and bearing evidence | 


Ve 


was instituted three years ago, and is so popular | | in every motion of contentment and self-respect. are those which are used in the every-day work. 


You may’s well have his good-will. 
If it don’t fall in line, 
it won’t be able to do business after election. ’’ 

‘*Then it had better die, 








“PLEASED TO MEET YOU.” 


turning to her work. ‘‘I’m sure father would 
say so, too.’’ 

She would say no more; and Johnson, after 
waiting a few moments, in the hope that he 
might gain further notice, gathered up his 
belongings and departed. 

Constance and Warren again got the paper 
out alone, and a busy week followed. The job- 
work bothered them a great deal, but by dint 
of studying old work in the office, they managed 
to do sonie very fair printing, and the patrons 
of the office considered their achievements re- 
markable. 

Fortunately the work that came in was of a 
simple nature. There were business cards and 
letter-heads, a program or two for local enter- 
tainments, and an auction poster. These were 
quite within their power. They worked at them 
through the day, and Constance and her mother 
wrote the paper in the evenings. 

Nevertheless, the week passed like a night- 
mare. Constance felt as if she had never before 
in all her life been actually tired. 

She was setting a big display advertisement 
one day when a schoolboy entered the office and 


TBe Work- -Horse Parade 


~ By Edward Williston Frentz ae 







| With the exception of hack- and cab-horses, 
| all work-horses that are not sick or lame or 
| otherwise unfit for work, and that have not 
been docked, are eligible for the parade. They 
are divided into classes, the first class for old 
horses—those which have been in the service 
of a single firm, or its predecessor, for fifteen 
years or more—and other classes according to 
the various businesses of the owners: grocers, 
coal dealers, brewers, icemen, dry-goods firms, 
furniture makers and movers, laundries, and 
even the hucksters. The prizes are awarded 
for condition, good manners,—as an indication 
of pleasant relations between horse and driver, 
—and for comfortable harnessing. In this last 
matter preference is given to harnesses which 
are strong enough to do the work without being 


needlessly heavy and cumbersome. 


The vehicles to which the horses are driven 


| means the most popular one ues them, man- | 
| aged to bring this thing to pass? 








| what had been said? How had Rose, by no | | her hands, and help her mother at the folding. 

**Tt did seem to me I could not pull the press 
| to-night, ”? she confided to Mrs. Curry. ‘‘It is 
Constance threw the offending sheets into the | a good thing for me that Manuel came.’’ 

“It isa better thing for Manuel that he wanted 
to come,’’ her mother replied. ‘‘It shows the 
right spirit; it will do your father good to know 
of it.’’ 

She told Manuel this when, the work done, 
he was hurrying away. 

**T shall tell Mr. Curry of your kindness,’’ 
she said. ‘‘He will want to thank you himself 
when he comes home.’’ 

She put out her hand, and the boy shook it 
awkwardly before he went shambling, down the 
stairs. His simple effort to make some amends 
for the harm he had inadvertently done did the 
weary toilers good. 

“I declare,’’ Constance said, as they were 
walking homeward, ‘‘I feel as light and cheerful 
inside as if everything were going on all right. 
Manuel did me more good than ten new sub- 
scribers. ’’ 

‘**Twas he got the paper out to-night,’’ 
Warren declared, and in a lower tone he added, 
for Constance’s ear only, ‘‘That’s more than 
you and I could have done, Con. That old 
press is a back-breaker.’’ 

Plucky Warren! It was his first admission 
of weariness or discouragement since the hard 
time began, and Constance’s heart ached as she 
noted the droop of his curly head. 

‘*Never: you mind, little foreman,’’ she said, 
lovingly, ‘‘I wrote again to the city to-day, 
and I’ll have a ’prentice for you before long.’’ 

‘*Pshaw! Think I mind?’’ the boy de- 
manded. ‘‘Why, I like it! It’s fun.’”’ A 

As a matter of fact, relief was nearer at hand 
than any one knew. When Constance went to 
waste-basket. She would ignore the thrust. | the office Monday morning, she was followed 
They should never know how they had wounded | up the stairs by a personage whom she had 
her. Then she forgot that she was the editor, | noticed at the corner as ‘‘such a funny, old- 
pro tem., of the township paper. She was | looking boy.’’ 
only a hurt, lonely, sad young girl, and two | She passed through the composing - room, 
very girlish tears filled her eyes. ‘thinking that he would follow into the other 

“‘Any copy, sis?’’ Warren called from the | | room and state his errand; but she waited in 
other room, and Constance woke from her self- vain. And presently she went to the door to 
pitying mood. | see if he had actually come in. 

‘*One moment!’’ she cried, and caught Rose’ 8 | To her surprise, the ‘‘old-looking boy’’ had 
report up from among the waste papers. It | hung up his hat and coat, and was tying on a 
should have a good position in the paper. That | | very shabby apron of blue-and-white bed- 
was better than holding anger or nursing a hurt. | ticking. 

Probably not all the other girls rightly under-| ‘‘You’ve kept things pretty slick, consider- 
stood the matter. | ing,’’ was his amazing salutation, as he surveyed 

She wrote the proper head-lines, and handed | the office. ‘‘Reckon I’d better throw in some 
the report, unchanged, to her assistant. Not | of that stuff first,’’ he added, indicating the 
even to her mother had she spoken of Rose’s | form of the last week’s issue. ‘‘That’ll give 
defection, and Warren was quite unaware of | me the hang o’ the cases, and then I’ll tackle 
what the sheets meant to her. | the job-work. Plenty on hand ?’’ 

The paper was to be a good one. Mr. Fox ‘* But who are you, please? ’’ 
had written an article for her on the county | gasped, getting her breath again. 
schools, and her father had outlined to Mrs.| ‘‘What? Me? Why, I’m your new printer, 
Curry, when she visited the hospital, certain | ain’t I?’’ 


DRAWN BY GEORGE 


VARIAN. 


Constance 


things which he desired Mr. Wescott to say in | ‘‘Oh!’’ cried the weary editor, in relief. ‘‘So 
ay ® cay 
however, receive a special prize. And the 


blue ribbon in this class went to ‘‘Ned,’’ 
a thirty-one-year-old horse, which, when 
the award was announced and the crowd 
applauded, danced like a circus horse. 

No one of any sentiment can look down 
such a line of horses as appears in this 
parade without feeling his heart warm to the 
firms which keep them and the drivers who 
guide them. From beginning to end there is 
not a ‘‘skate’’ or a ‘‘bone-yard,’’ not a docked 
tail or a tight check-rein, or a lame foot or a 
raw back, but everywhere evidence of good 
feeding, intelligent care, sympathy and love 
between horse and man. 

The very names of the animals—‘‘Ned’’ and 
**Billy’”’ and ‘‘Kate’’ and ‘‘Ben’’—are human 

and affectionate. Compare them for a moment 

In the line of parade last year there were five | with the names one hears from the judges at 
hundred and fifty horses, most of them splendid, | the horse-show ! 
big animals— Normans and Percherons and| So successful has been this annual parade in 
Clydesdales of fifteen or sixteen hundred pounds ; | accomplishing the purpose of its founders that 
but in the lead came ‘‘Eva,’’ a little Morgan | many of the Boston drivers vie with each other 
mare thirty-five years old, yet looking not more | throughout the year in keeping their charges in 
than ten. For thirty-two years she has been a | condition for the Memorial-day judging. And 
work-horse, although not now in active service, 


a fact which lost her the first prize. She did, | 


| They do not count in the award of prizes, 
| except that one which was unnecessarily heavy 
or otherwise unfit for the horse would disqualify. 
There is also a class for veteran drivers. To 
this the Humane Education Society contributes 
annually a prize of ten dollars for the driver 
who has been longest in the continuous employ 
of a single firm, and bronze medals to all who 
have worked uninterruptedly for one employer 
during twenty years or more. 





already Kansas City and Toronto have had simi- 
lar parades, and one is projected in Baltimore. 




















you come from the city. 
train was in.’’ 

The newcomer gave a snort. ‘‘City nothin’! 
I’m a workin’ printer, I am. I came down 
from Forestville. 1 saw that article about you 
and your bully little brother in the paper. It 
said you couldn’t get a printer, so 1 came.’’ 

While he jerked out this explanation, he dis- 
tributed, with great rapidity, a generous hand- 
ful of type, which he had lifted from the form. 
Constance had never before seen type taken care 
of so rapidly. She watched in silence until he 
turned to lift another handful. 

‘*Well,’’ she said, ‘‘I suppose we may consider 
that you have engaged us?’’ 

He seemed not to notice the sarcasm, 
turned to the cases again, as he answered: 
“Cert! I’ll stay and see you through. 

to recapitulate —’’ 

Still holding his new handful of type, he 
walked over to his coat and fymbled in one 
pocket. 

‘“There’s my documents,’’ he said. 
to work fast now.’’ 

The ‘‘documents’’ were a certificate of union 
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depend for our supplies wholly on the ‘‘pearlers’’ 
of King Sound. 












| where on these flats the sear, 
|to my brumby’s 
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membership, and a letter of warm recommenda- 
tion from the foreman of a printing-office, where 
he had worked for two years up to the day 
before. Constance was reading them when 
Warren came in. 

‘““This is the assistant manager, Warren 
Curry, Mr. Clackington,’’ she said, indicating 
her brother. ‘‘Warren, this is our new fore- 
man.’’ 

Mr. Clackington wiped his right hand on his 
apron and turned round. He was hardly taller 
than Warren, with whom he now shook hands. 

‘*Pleased to meet you,’’ he said, gravely, and 
at once resumed his lightning flings of type into 
the cases. 

Thoroughly enjoying the lad’s evident mysti- 
fication, Constance retired into the inner office, 
whither Warren at once followed her, closing 
the door. 

‘*Little brother,’’ Constance said, shaking 
him gently by the shoulder, ‘‘I feel it in my 
bones that our troubles are over. The Clarion 
is entering upon a new era of prosperity. You 
run and tell mother, and then go to school.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE LITTLE 
CHAP HAD 
GIVEN HIS 
NEAR FORE LEG 
A SERIOUS 
WRENCH. 


URING the first two years of our experi- | with high grass and a sparse inet of ‘ ‘flooded 
ment in raising ostriches in Dampier | gums,”’ the roosting-places of thousands of sul- 
Land—from 1900 to 1902—we had to| phur cockatoos and bronze pigeons. 


Every- 
ripe grass came 


withers; and while ambling 


There are as yet no regular means of trans- | through it here, he broke into a bandicoot’s 


portation here; but we had a credit account| hole and went lame. 
with the general store at Cossack, two hundred | addicted to shamming lameness : 


and ten miles down the coast, and made an | 


All these brumbies are 
but I soon 
| found that the little chap had given his near 


arrangement with the skipper of one or another | fore leg a serious wrench, and was in no con- 
| dition to go on. 


of the pearl-fishers to bring us flour, sugar and 
canned goods, and land them at a little log shed 
on the beach, not far to the west of the mouth 
of the Fitzroy River. 

The distance from our inland ranch—fifteen 
or sixteen miles—is too great for signaling with 
rockets or guns. We could only conjecture 
when the pearler might put in there. Some- 
times her visits would be a month, sometimes 
three months, apart; and the only way to find 
out was for one or another of us to go down to 
the beach. 

On an evening in March I set off to make 
this trip with our one ‘‘brumby’’ pony. We 
had been having some trouble with the black- 
fellows up the Fitzroy ; and they had recently 
thrown into our stockaded yard a curious hier- 
oglyph picture, scrawled on a kangaroo’s thigh- 
bone, which we had no great difficulty in | 


deciphering as a threat to kill and eat three | | turn up edgewise to the sky. 


| 
| 


My first thought was now to go back to the 
ranch and lead my pony. It would have been 
far better for me if I had done so. But I was 
already six or seven miles on my way down to 
the sound. We needed to know about our sup- 
plies, and I decided to leave the pony hitched 
out in the grass, and go on. So, securing the 
brumby, I shouldered my gun and set off afoot, 
my provision for the journey being merely a 
**snack’’ of bread and cheese in a leather wallet. 

I had proceeded but a little way across the 
green flats when the moonlit sky darkened. 
Clouds had risen, and soon a hollow growl] of 
thunder burst forth. Within three minutes it 
was raining copiously. 

The downpour continued for half an hour; 
nor did the gum-trees afford much shelter, for 
Australian foliage has a notable tendency to 
This mattered 


white men in the course of two moons—and the | little, however, for the thick, high grass now 


inference was easy that we were the three. 


wet me to the skin at every step; but I felt 


Dampier Land and the Fitzroy River dis- | somewhat concerned for my cartridges. 
trict all the way up to Port Darwin are now | 
almost the only region in the world where the first, heralded by a blinding flash and a roar 


whites are in danger from aboriginal savages. 


Here may still be found black tribes of the true | the clay flats were flooded. 


stone age, armed only with spears, 
and flint axes. 
primitive savagery. 

Provided as we were with modern breech- 


‘ ‘kylies’ , 


Another shower, even more violent, succeeded 


In the course of a few minutes 
What was even 


of thunder. 


| worse, a mist rose, following the showers, and 


It is one of the last haunts of | it became quite impossible to keep to my course 


or find the gums previously seen across the 
lowlands. Gladly would I now have retraced 


| the whole black country! 


deep, swiftly flowing water, into which my 
wandering creek debouched. It was, it could 
be, nothing else than the Fitzroy River, which 
at its nearest point is twenty miles to the north- 
east of our ranch. There is no other such large 
stream in northwest Australia. And all the 
time I had thought that I was going to the 
west! 

Now, at least, I knew where I was; and as 
I was still determined not to give up my trip, I 
ate what was left of my food, and set off to 
follow the river down to salt water. 

I had gone but a little way, however, when 
I came to a deep lagoon, or arm of water, 
which opened back from the river. A strong 
current was setting into it, too strong to cross; 
and I followed it back and round for a mile or 
more, and then found that it broadened in a 
large pool three or four hundred yards in diam- 
eter. 

As I stood looking across it, I espied what 
looked like a log hut on the farther side; and 
thinking that this might be the camp of white 
hunters, naturalists or prospectors, I at first 
**eooeed’’ across, and then, receiving no answer, 
went round the pool. 

It proved to be a log cabin, evidently con- 
structed by whites, but had been for some time 
deserted; grass and a few young oats were 
growing about the doorway. Except a mildewed 
copy of the London Times and two beef tins, 
there was nothing whatever indoors; and I was 


about to proceed when, glancing across the 
pool, I saw four blackfellows, armed with 


spears and kylies, going along the other shore, 
one behind another, all bent forward and moving 
quickly, as if tracking game. 

I watched them a moment; and it then oc- 
curred to me, far more suddenly than was agree- 
able, that I had myself passed along there but 
a few minutes before on my way to the hut, 
and that J was the game! 

The conviction was unmistakable, and gave 
me a most unpleasant thrill. 1 felt anything 
but certain as to my cartridges. 

But I was not long reflecting that it was 
best to keep those spear and kylie fellows on 
the farther side of the pool. So, stepping out 
in sight, I cocked my carbine and shouted 
across. All stopped short and stared at me. 
Then I saw one of them half-raise his hand— 
and all four dropped out of sight in the grass. 

To let them know I was armed, as well as 
to try my cartridges, I took aim at the trunk of 
a large gum-tree over there, and fired. The 
well-crimped cartridge proved effective, and fol- 
lowing the report I heard the bullet spat against 
the trunk of the gum. 

Instantly the blacks sprang to their feet with 
a defiant ‘‘Ooo-arrrh!’’ and disappeared among 
the trees. But there had been an accent of 
exultant hostility in the shout which made me 
think there might be more to come of it. I now 
took serious thought as to what I had better 
do, and was not long in deciding that our ranch 
would be a good place for me—before they raised 
I knew the general 
direction of our place from the river, and striking 
into a five-mile-an-hour jog, I soon left hut and 
pool behind. 

I had not gone far, however, 
myself growing exceedingly weary. 
eaten much for twenty-four hours ; 
asleep in wet clothes the previous night had been 
very unwise. I had felt feverish all the morning, 
and now headache and giddiness beset me. 

I kept on for an hour, however, coming at last 
to rocky uplands, where lay great numbers of 
immense boulders of mica schist. Some of 
these were as large as a small house. 

I climbed on one of them and sat down, where 
the drooping limbs of a gum brushed the top of 
it. I felt neither energy nor care for what 
might happen. To go on seemed insupportable 
exertion ; an unconquerable impulse to lie down 


when I found | 


| came over me—and I must have dropped asleep | 


there. 
The sound of low voices roused me, and raising | 


|my head off the hard rock, I saw something | 


loaders, we stood in no special fear of these | my steps to the pony and returned to the ranch; | 


blacks, and took no notice of their ‘‘compli- 


but before I was really aware, I lost my way 


ments’? on the kangaroo bone, save to keep a | and was hopelessly ‘‘bushed.’’ 


sharp watch. They never showed themselves 
near our ranch. The only danger from them, 


some one of us out alone or throw their spears or 
kylies from the cover of a thicket. 
and Lake Flora blacks throw a spear thirty or 
forty yards with considerable accuracy ; and as 
for their kylies, or boomerangs, the distance at 
which one may get a rap on the head from this 
queer missile is altogether problematical. 

With all these North Australian blacks, how- 


ever, the white settler has one great advantage ; that the sea lay to my right; 


These Fitzroy | 


| could not tell which was east. 


Not to make bad worse, I sat down, with my 


| back to a gum, to wait for daylight; and wet | 
we concluded, was that they might surprise | and uncomfortable as I was, I presently fell 
| asleep sitting there. 


Day had dawned when I waked, but that 
dense mist still enveloped everything. Appar- 
ently the sun was up, yet for the life of me I 
For an hour or 
more I sat there, hoping that the fog would lift, 
and meanwhile made a frugal breakfast off my 
bread and cheese. My general impression was 
and I finally set 


he can travel anywhere by night in well- nigh | | off in that direction, walking fast for an hour 


perfect safety—except from snakes. 


is generally found lying up close by his fire | came to a little creek, swollen and turbid. 
Sight or sound | is all right now,’’ I thought to myself. 


during the hours of darkness. 


of anything moving about him at night affrights | 


him, and he crouches, groveling, 
and muttering strange incantations. 
So we usually made these trips down to the 
coast by night—if possible, when there was 
moonlight. The March heat, too, is much less 
oppressive by night. March is the first month 
of autumn in this southern half of the world. 
After descending from the plateau, my route 
lay through a tract of lowland flats, covered 


trembling, 


For, owing | | or two. 
to superstitious fears of evil spirits, ‘‘Jacky’’ | 


The thick grass thinned out at last, and I 
**It 
ot 
will follow this creek down;’’ for I had no 
doubt that it flowed into the sound somewhere 
to the westward of our supply-shed. 

Then for fully three hours I followed that 
creek, expecting every minute to come out on 
the seashore. At last I grew quite bewildered. 
I could not understand it, for I knew I had 
come a distance of fourteen or fifteen miles. 

Presently the mystery was cleared. Right 
ahead of me I suddenly saw a broad channel of 


which instantly awoke me. 

A little way back on my trail were what 
looked to be ten or twelve skeletons, stealing 
forward. 
and kylies, however. They were blackfellows, 
painted according to their custom for war or a 
corroboree, 


The pendent foliage of the gum had prevented 
them from seeing me. I drew back the hammer 
of my carbine, and under other circumstances 








1 SAW SOMETHING WH 


I had not | 
and falling | 


These skeletons carried shields, spears | 


outlining their ribs and other bones | 
| in white daub. 
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it would have been amusing, at the click, to see 
those skeleton fellows stop short and look about 
them. 

They saw me now; but instead of throwing 
their spears, they dropped in the grass and 
wriggled away like snakes—in dread of the 
white man’s deadly rifle. 


Watching them disappear, I slid down from 


the rock and made off as fast as | could. 

By this time it was three o’clock of a hot 
and lowery afternoon; the mists had wholly 
lifted. My head ached very severely; but I 


went on for two hours or more, over sterile, 
rocky hills to the west of the Fitzroy. ‘Toward 
the northeast | could see the river lowlands and 
the clumps of lofty, flooded gums which marked 
I was thus enabled to keep to the 
direction in which I knew our ranch lay. But 
it was evidently a long way off still; and as 
evening drew on, I grew quite discouraged, as 
much from illness and lack of strength as fear 
of my pursuers, 

My plight, indeed, 


its course, 


was an unenviable one. 


If I went on after nightfall | was almost certain 
to be ‘‘bushed’’ again, and if I lay down and 


fell asleep, the blackfellows might steal up and 
spear me. But coming before long to a brook, 
I hiton a ruse for throwing them off my trail. I 
first crossed the and went on for fifty or 
sixty paces, then came back on my own tracks 
and waded along the bed of the brook for a 


bre x k . 


hundred yards or so, and finally emerged in a 
thicket of scrub and weeds on the bank. Here 
I determined to lie up till morning. 

Night set in; the moon was not yet up. 


Bandicoots were scurrying about, giving vent to 
their harsh squeaks, but otherwise nothing was 
stirring; and after lying there in much discom 
fort for some time, I lapsed first into one uneasy 
drowse, then another and another, several 
hours. 

\ splashing of feet in the brook roused me at 
last, and I raised myself to peer out from my 
covert. The had broken away, the 
moon was up; and there were my painted pur 
suers again, still looking for me! 

Little trail as I left, they had followed on it 
to the brook and crossed over, but were now at 
a loss. For some time they stood, making signs 
to one another, without speaking ; and anything 
more weird than their strange white-outlined 
bodies, like so many walking skeletons, I have 
never seen. 

With my gun well in hand, I lay in the thicket 
and watched them. After coursing about for a 
time, recrossing the brook once or twice, they 
moved away in the direction in which I had 
been travelling. Clearly, in spite of their usual 
dread of darkness, they were spending the night 
hunting me; but my ruse had bothered them. 

The heated air had turned cooler and my 
head felt clearer, but I judged it better to remain 
there till daybreak; for I looked for the black- 
fellows to come back presently. 

They did not show themselves, however; and 
as soon as the east grew bright I set off, and 
in the course of half an hour reached the height 
of land ahead, whence I discerned the little 
dome-shaped mountain and yellow cliffs to the 

| west of our ranch. 

I had not quite shaken off the blackfellows, 
however, for as I descended the hills, a con- 
fused distant shouting was borne to my ears, 
jand on a bare hilltop, a mile or more to the 
southward, I caught sight of several of them 
brandishing their kylies and beating them on 
their shields. By way of a parting salute, I 
sent a bullet humming over their heads. That 
was the last I saw of them. 

On reaching the ranch, | found my two part- 
ners in much anxiety as to my fate. One of 
re had just come in from a trip down to the 

wach, and had led home the pony, which he 
a found hitched out by the trail, as I had 
left him. 

I had covered a distance of fully eighty miles, 
and a number of days passed before I recovered 
from the effects of the journey. The experience 
taught me never to set off again by night or 
day without a compass. 

Beyond doubt these black neighbors of ours 
had intended to put in execution their threat to 
kill and eat a white man. If they could have 
| surprised me, they would probably have done 
|so. None the less, I was very glad I had not 
found it necessary to shoot any of them, or open 
a death-account with their tribe. Two of them 
have already come to our place of their own 
accord, and in time we shall no doubt establish 
| friendly relations with most of them. 


for 


clouds 
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THE HOUSE IN WHICH COLUMBUS DIED. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


pe that Emperor Francis Joseph has suc- 
ceeded in pacifying his Hungarian subjects, 
the Austrian Poles have begun to make new 
trouble. Their representatives refuse to vote 
for the universal suffrage bill in parliament 
unless provision for self-government for Bohemia 
and Polish Galicia is coupled with it. 
Py Ravndal of Dawson says that the 
upper Yukon River, which used to be ‘‘the 
graveyard of navigators,’’ is now as safe as a 
canal. Canada has appropriated one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars on its part of 
the river, and is now blasting out ledges in 
some of the tributary streams. Work on the 
American side of the line has not even started, 
yet Americans sometimes call the Canadians 
slow. 


utomobiling is an expensive pastime at best. 
If the German government can carry 
through the Reichstag a bill which it has re- 
cently introduced, the sport will become still 
more expensive. The bill provides that auto- 
mobilists must pay a life annuity to persons 
dependent on those who may be killed by their 
cars and to persons permanently injured by 
accidents. The courts are to fix the amount, 
which is to be paid by the owner whether he 
was in the car or not. 


aan one has slightingly said that nobody 
reads poetry. That poetry is read a student 
of statistics has shown by the records of the 
Boston Public Library. He finds that in four 
months the poetry of Browning, Whittier, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson and Emerson was called 
for more frequently than the novels of Trollope, 
Cooper, Howells, Anthony Hope, Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, James M. Barrie or James Lane 
Allen; but that Dickens, Scott, Mary E. Wilkins 
and Thackeray, in this order, were more popular 
than the poets or the other novelists mentioned. 


hat was rather an artistic revenge that the 
Austrian giant took at Athens. He was 
entered in the weight-lifting contest at the 
Olympic games, but being unjustly suspected 
of professionalism, was received with hoots and 
hisses. He immediately retired without touching 
the weight. The prize went toa Greek. After 
it had been awarded, the Austrian stalked over 
to the weight, which the Greek had with diffi- 
culty moved from the ground, and raised it 
high above his head several times. ‘Then he 
bowed sarcastically to the spectators and retired. 
le government has found it necessary to issue 
a warning to the public against persons 
who represent themselves as agents and can- 
vassers for the maps of the Geological Survey. 
As is generally known, they are by far the best 
that are to be had of the country mapped, 
because they are not only accurately drawn, but 
are on a large scale. They are sold by the 
government for five cents a sheet. The bogus 
‘‘agents’’ charge two dollars. It should be 
noted, however, that the government does 
authorize certain booksellers and stationers to 
sell the atlas sheet maps at a slight advance 
over the government price, to pay them for the 
trouble of keeping and handling them. 
hen La Provence, a new French steam- 
ship, was about half-way across the 
ocean on its maiden trip, the wireless telegraph 
operator at Poldhu, Cornwall, was sending to 
it the latest news of the San Francisco earth- 
quake, The message was interrupted by news 


about the explosion of gasoline in the sewers | 
The operator on board ship | 


of New York. 
was surprised when he learned that the New 


York news came from the wireless station on | 


Cape Cod. This is interesting in two ways. 
It shows the state of perfection of wireless 


telegraphy, and also the kind of news which is | 


sent by it to the ships at sea. One would think 
that passengers on the great deep would prefer 
news about anything else than disasters on land. 
t the risk of seeming to be repetitious, The 
Companion wishes once more to call the 
attention of those who are to graduate from 
high school next month to their opportunity 
of displaying real manhood and womanhood. 
For most of them the high school will mark 
the end of formal education, and if that educa- 
tion is good for anything, it ought to have 
imparted broad-mindedness and consideration 
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graduation program is a chance to exercise 
those qualities. Every class contains members 


| who have won the love and respect of all their | 


| classmates, and yet cannot afford the expense 
| of elaborate graduation exercises and the dress 
| which such exercises have been supposed to 
require. They will do their part if the class 
so votes, but it will be at the cost of heartburn- 
| ings and hardship for them and their parents ; 
}and some will have to stay away. Is it worth 
| while? Is it not better, is it not more repre- 
sentative of the democracy for which the public 
schools stand, to make the exercises and the 
dresses as simple and inexpensive as possible? 
Already a great many high-school classes are 
taking the matter up and voting to limit the 
expenses to a very modest sum. The Com- 
panion wishes that all might do so. 


gerd hundred years ago last Sunday, May 20th, 


life. He had discovered a new world, it is true, 
but instead of the looked-for rewards for his 
achievement, disappointed hopes, chains, even, 
had been his lot. Far from the sea he loved and 
on which the most of his life had been spent he 
died, little dreaming that four centuries later 
his name would be familiar as a household 
word to every one of the millions of schoolboys 
and schoolgirls in the new world which should 
have borne his name. 
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OUR AUDIENCE. 


Singing our song as we go our way, 
Do we know who may be leaning to hear? 
Anna C. Brackett. 
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A DELEGATE FROM ALASKA. 


( oo tak has at this session enabled Alaska 
to take a step forward, by passing an 
act authorizing the people to choose a 

delegate to the House of Representatives. For 

the first time, in this act Alaska, which has 
heretofore been a ‘‘district,’’ is designated as 

‘*the territory of Alaska.’’ 

Since Alaska was acquired by the United 
States, in 1867, it has had only the simplest 
organization. Its officers are a governor, a sur- 
veyor-general, who is secretary ex officio, and 
a general agent of education, all appointed by 
the President. As is the case with the District 
of Columbia, the laws of Alaska have been 
made by Congress. Unlike the other territories, 
it has no legislature. 

Although Alaska contains six hundred thou- 
sand square miles, a greater area than the orig- 
inal thirteen states, its white population was 
mostly wandering and temporary until the gold 
rush of recent years, when towns became cities, 
and the population increased by tens of thou- 
sands a year. Then a fuller organization of its 
government became necessary. One step was 
taken in 1900, when Alaska was made a civil 
and judicial district with three courts. 

The delegate from Alaska will be the first 
official elected by the people of the territory as 
a whole. His function will be like that of the 
delegates from the other territories. He will be 
allowed to offer bills, to speak from the floor 
and to serve on certain committees, but not to 
vote. His voice in the government will thus be 
indirect; he will present to Congress the needs 
of Alaska, and influence by appeal to the mem- 
bers such legislation as affects his constituents. 

The next step in the development of the terri- 
torial government of Alaska will be a legislature, 
and one can look beyond to the day when one 
or more states will be made of this territory. 


THE ENGLISH EDUCATION PROBLEM. 


he schools in England and Wales, which 

are supported by taxation, are headed in 

the direction of the goal reached long ago 
by American public schools. 

In America the schools are secular. In 
England there are large numbers of schools 
| maintained in part by religious denominations 
}and in part by public taxation. When the act 


the control of public boards of education, yet 
allowing denominational teaching to the chil- 
dren, hundreds of citizens who held to other 
doctrines or practised other forms of worship 
refused to pay the school rate, and submitted 
to the sale of enough of their property to satisfy 
the demand. Opposition to the law was one of 
the causes of the overwhelming defeat of the 
late Unionist government. 

The new Liberal government, in accordance 
with its campaign promises, has prepared a 
new education bill. It provides that after 
January 1, 1908, no school shall receive public 
| money save those managed in accordance with 
its provisions. Among those provisions are 
these: that no religious test shall be made a 
condition of the employment of teachers; that 





quired from teachers paid by public money; 
and that denominational instruction may be 





| that by persons paid by the particular denomi- 
| nation whose views are taught. In cities and 
| large towns, where the parents of four-fifths of 
| the children desire it, more time may be given 
to sectarian instruction by the regular teachers, 


at Valladolid, Christopher Columbus closed | 
what doubtless seemed to him an unsuccessful | 


of 1902 placed these schools more fully under | 


no sectarian religious instruction shall be re- | 


given on only two mornings in the week, and | 


| however, there may be reading from the Bible 
| and prayer and a hymn at the opening. 

Some opponents of the bill urge that religious 
instruction be excluded from the schools alto- 
gether ; others are warning the government and 
| the people against any movement in that direc- 
tion. The influence of the Church of England is 
exerted almost solidly against the government 
bill. The Bishop of London writes that the 
religious instruction which is to be permitted in 
the schools built by the contributions of members 
of the Established Church is precisely the kind 
of such instruction which the schools were estab- 
lished to avoid. 

The answer which the advocates of the bill 
give to this argument is that public money should 
not be used for providing instruction in the 
distinctive doctrines of any church. 
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COMPASSION. 


Where the heart of mag shuts out, 
Sometimes the heart of God takes in. 
James Russell Lowell. 


* ¢ 
THE HORIZON LINE. 


- he average girl’s horizon is bounded on 
fi the north by her clothes, on the south 
by her social relations, on the east by 
her private hopes, and on the west by her 
income—four solid walls that shut out very 
thoroughly the world’s light and movement.’’ 
This serious charge, brought by a recent critic 
of the sex, is based on the statement of the 
employer of a large number of women that not 
one in twenty of them ever knows anything 
of contemporary events, or will ever be fit for 
| promotion beyond mechanical work. 

Many newspapers have a department ‘‘Of 
Interest to Women.’’ The index of its con- 
tents for a month in one newspaper would be 
instructive reading for women. Club quarrels, 
which begin with abuse and end in tears; dis- 
cussions of long finger-nails; the edicts of 
‘*beauty doctors,’’ and the perennial servant 
question—these testify to the limit of the horizon 
of women as it appears to the experienced editor. 

By and by, when education shall have had a 
little better chance at girls, and when women 
shall have ‘‘found themselves, ’’ they will accept 
the home with its problems as a matter of 
course. The woman will regard it as the man 
regards shop or factory—as a place for work, 
but also as a place which commands, even in 
work hours, an outlook upon a larger world. 

When that happy day arrives, the things ‘‘Of 
Interest to Women’’ will include the English 
education bill as well as the local school com- 
mittee, the Russian Douma as well as the 
‘*Rainy Daisies,’’ the regulation of railway 
rates rather than the latest divorcee, and the 
abrogation of the concordat by France rather 
than the petty jealousies of the village denomi- 
nations. ; 

It will not then be as easy to bound the aver- 
age girl’s horizon, and life for both men and 
women will be both more interesting and more 
useful. 


FUEL WASTE. 
very new rumor of a coal strike gives 
added significance to the work which the 
United States Geological Survey is doing 
| in the study of fuels and fuel waste. 
| The most improved methods of burning wood, 
| oil and coal are amazingly inefficient. In the 
ordinary locomotive only from three to five per 
cent. of the fuel energy is available for pulling 
the train. In manufacturing plants less than 
| five per cent. is utilized. From the blast- 
|furnaces of the country gases are now lost 
which, if they could be saved, would yield two 
| and one-half million horse-power. 

Every year forty million tons of coal are con- 
| verted into coke. The by-products of this 
| conversion, if they could be isolated and used, 
| would be worth more than the coke itself. They 
; include enough ammonium sulphate to fertilize 
| most of the farms, creosote enough to preserve 
|all the timber, and pitch enough to briquet the 
| slack coals, to roof houses and repair roads. 
The combustion of fuel in the heating and 
lighting of houses is most wasteful of all. 

The government work just now is directed to 
the discovery of methods of using the lignites 
and low grades of coal which have heretofore 
been considered hardly worth mining; and 
already it has been found that some of these 
despised fuels are especially adapted to the 
economic production of power. But the field is 
enormously broader than that. 
science who shall find a way to utilize fifty or 
twenty-five or even ten per cent. of the actual 
energy in fuel will prolong the life of the 
earth as the home of the human race by thou- 
sands of years. 








THE INCREASE OF TEMPERATENESS. 
‘Or: a little more than thirty years ago the 


attention of a woman was called to the | 


effects of alcohol and tobacco on the brain. 
She became interested in the subject, and 
through her efforts, with the assistance of others 


whom she enlisted in the cause, the United | 


States Congress and the legislature of every 
| state in the Union passed laws providing for 
compulsory instruction in these subjects. . She 


The man of | 
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done by the excessive use of tobacco and alcohol 
they would refrain, and the cause of temperance 
and morality would be advanced. 

This woman, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, died last 
month, at the age of seventy-five years. She 
| enjoyed the distinction of being one of the most 
successful reformers, in that within her lifetime 
she had secured the passage of those laws for 
which she began to work, not in her youth, but 
when she was about forty-five years old. 

There is less intemperance to-day than there 
was in 1875. The instruction of the young, for 
which Mrs. Hunt worked, has been one of the 
causes of the greater sobriety of the present 
generation. 

There are other causes, as she herself would 
| have admitted. The competition in business is 
so great that men who desire to succeed have 
discovered that they must keep themselves in 
condition to work. Although they may not 
have moral soruples on the subject of intemper- 
ance, they have learned that sobriety pays. 
They insist that their employés shall be able to 
do good work. The wise carpenter does not 
work with dull tools. The employés, therefore, 
learn also that it pays not to be ‘‘dull,’’ else 
they will be discarded for better men. 

Large quantities of alcoholic drinks are still 
consumed, but statistics on such matters are 
misleading, when used in attempts to prove an 
increase of drunkenness. The contrary is the 
truth, and the friends of temperance have good 
grounds for encouragement. 





> & 
| THE BOOK OF THE AVERAGE MAN. 
\ book has lately appeared which holds 


pleasure for the casual reader, and at the 
same time is full of interest for social 
philosophers and students of Amesican life. 

The title is ‘‘Undistinguished Americans.’’ 
Sixteen persons contributed to the authorship, 
for each chapter is the life story of a different 
person: a Lithuanian workman in the Chicago 
stock-yards, a French dressmaker, a Swedish 
farmer, an itinerant preacher, and many others 
of wide diversity in race as well as in occupa- 
tion, but all of them now Americans, and all of 
the common people. 

It is by no means the first time that the ordi- 
nary man has been allowed to tell his own story 
or had it truthfully told for him; but it has 
never before been done on so generous a scale. 

One gets many impressions from the book, 
some cheering, some depressing. First of all 
comes a new perception of the boundless oppor- 
tunities which America offers to the whole 
world. All these persons have ‘‘got on’’ by 
virtue of having chances here which they had 
not in other countries; and from this pereeption 
comes to the reader a new sense of patriotism, a 
new love for the great country which has made 
these lives possible. 

Another noticeable thing is the rapidity with 
which the dull and the down-trodden of ‘other 
lands are imbued with the American spirit and 
become Americans themselves. 

On the other hand, one receives an impression 
that the amount of thought and talk about 
money is excessive. The eagerness of the frantic 
struggle to get it and the exultation of those 
who have got it are apparent on every page. 
It makes all the more significant the absence of 
expressions of gratitude toward the great re- 
public which has given them opportunity. All 
is taken as a matter of course. 

But these stories are not complete. Wait till 
the children and the grandchildren of these 
people tell their life stories. ‘‘Undistinguished 
Americans’’ may be followed by ‘‘ Distinguished 
Americans’’- and in the third volume there 
may be a chapter on ‘‘Great Americans.’”? It 
takes time to earn dividends. 


® & © 





*¢-rhe Companion” is not given to prophecy, but it 
| may be worth the while of those interested in 
| the railroads to watch the progress of improvement 
| in locomotives with a view to noting the discussion 
of the availability of the turbine engine for pulling 
fast trains. The turbine is the most economical 
engine known for high speed. When an engine 
could not haul a train heavier than itself at the 
rate of sixty miles an hour there were no fast 
trains. The present locomotive can carry a train 
of three times its own weight at a mile a minute, 
and the fast trains are profitable. If the turbine 
locomotive could haul a train four or five times its 
own weight—but it is useless to speculate. It is 
enough to remember that improvement in trans- 
| portation facilities is usually accomplished by 
improvement of the engine. 
‘“G™ the word that in current slang means 
a kind of stealing, has an interesting con- 
jectural origin. It is not related to the word 
which means a shoot or scion of a tree, but to the 
root in the word “grave,” meaning dig. Thence 





¢| the word comes to mean in dialect, “work.” The 


hobo, to distinguish himself from a roadster who 
plies a trade and earns something in the course of 
his vagabondage, says that the more industrious 
itinerant is a “grafter.’’ One thief, speaking to 
another about his next line of “work,” says, 
“What graft have you to do now?” “Graft,” the 
thief’s visible—or invisible—means of Support, 
has evidently become a permanent part of our 
vocabulary. 





| be D. Tompkins is one of the pathetic figures 

in American history. He was Governor of 
New York during the War of 1812, and was Vice- 
President during Monroe’s administration. The 


one for another. In the preparation of the | but not at the public expense. In all schools, | hoped that if the children knew what injury is | last twenty years of his life were embittered by 
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persistent accusation that he had misappropriated 
public money while he was Governor—money 
avowedly used to check the British advance on the 
northern part of New York State. He declared his 
innocence, but could not produce proper vouchers. 
Naturally his good name was ‘under a cloud, and it 
is said that he died heart-broken. After his death 
vouchers were discovered which showed that he 
used the public money properly, and moreover 
that he had advanced his own money for the 
defense of the state. It is now proposed to erect 
a monument to him, not as sentimental atonement 
for the misunderstanding which shadowed him, 
but as recognition of his efficiency as Governor 
and Vice-President. It was he who in 1817 recom- 
mended the abolition of slavery in New York. 
& & 


THE REAL ONES. 


here was but one letter—a long one, with a 

publisher’s name in the corner—for Anna. 
Edith, who had answered the postman’s ring, 
brought it in reluctantly ; the whole family dreaded 
Anna’s long envelopes. 

Anna ran up-stairs and shut herself in her room, 
but she knew as well as if she could hear their 
voices what they were saying—Aunt Ellen’s im- 
patience, for she thought it was foolish for a girl 
to wish to write, Edith’s indignation at the editor, 
Bob’s careless optimism and mother’s wistful pity. 
Presently Edith said, outside her door: 

“Anna, Sadie Jillson wants to see you.” 

Anna rose impatiently. Sadie Jillson was one 
of her Sunday-school girls in whom Anna had been 
greatly interested a while ago, but lately the class 
had wearied her. She excused herself for her loss 
of interest by saying that one who was going to 
make a success of writing must give her whole 
soul to it. It was her excuse for many things. 

Sadie had come to beg Miss Anna to go and see 
little lame Alice. The child was fretting herself 
sick because she had not been there for so long, 
and so at last Sadie had made bold to ask her. 
Anna, meeting the girl’s pleading eyes, could 
not refuse, although she gave the promise so 
reluctantly that Sadie’s thin cheeks flushed with 
humiliation. 

Anna’s face flushed from another cause, and 
she ran eagerly up-stairs the moment the door 
closed. Sadie had given her a story, Sadie and 
little Alice—a story that some editor must take. 
She pulled out pad and pencils, and her fingers 
had begun to race across the page, when there 
came another knock at the door. Anna turned 
impatiently. 

“Come in!” she called. 

The door opened softly and Aunt Esther entered. 
Aunt Esther was a Friend, and the whole family 
loved her dearly; even Anna’s frown vanished 
when she saw who it was. 

“Am I interrupting, dear?” Aunt Esther’s 
gentle voice asked. “I didn’t know thee was 
busy. I'll go right away again. I was just going 
to ask thee about some of thy stories—the real | 


ones, I mean, behind the written ones, for I know | 


thee must love those best, or thee could not write 
the others. But we’ll save that for some other 
day. Good luck to it—the one under thy fingers. 
Don’t forget to send me a copy.”’ Then the door 
closed. 

Anna sat still in the midst of a room that seemed | 
full of echoes. Had she, after all, been making a 
mistake as to the real thing? 


e ¢ 
“OUR.” 


Ha Brimble of Hentley, poor and lazy, mar- 
ried Louisa Lufkin, capable and well-to-do; 
but no sense of undue obligation to his wife ever 
disturbed his spirit, nor did the covert gibes and 
open criticism of the townfolk ruffle his amiable 
calm. If he recognized his position, it was in one 
way only: he never called anything of his own 
his. But as he never called anything of his wife’s 
hers, it would have been difficult to decide whether | 
this were a manifestation of pride or humility, or 
both. 

Certain it was, however, that if Mr. Brimble’s 
use of the plural possessive personal pronoun were 


any sign, there was no other couple in the place | 


so conjugally, confidingly, constantly and com- 
pletely united as he and his wife. Mine and thine 
had no existence in the Brimble household; there 
was only “our.” 

“OQ Louisa,” Henry from his hammock was 
once heard to call drawlingly after that estimable 
woman as she started to go down-town, “there’s 
that little bill of ours to pay at Sloman’s; new 
trousers and repairing coat-collar—and I think we 
owe a trifle at the grocery for tobacco—and, 
Louisa! You’ll be going right by the town hall; 
would you mind just stepping in to pay our poll- 
tax?” 

Louisa complied. She did not, however, on 
election day obligingly step round to the polling- 
booth to deposit “our” vote, although a unanimous 
Hentley would have voted her the better man. 
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FEMININE CHIVALRY. 


t was an English poet, and a woman, who de- 
clared that 
all our male chivalry has perished out, 
But women are knights-errant to the last. 

Things are hardly as bad as that yet in America; 
but there are certainly occasions when, man failing 
in his duty, woman herself acts the réle of chivalry 
to woman. 

One such occurred recently in a ¢ rowded car, in 
which a number of women clung swaying to 
straps, while an equal number of men, comfortably 
seated, screened themselves behind newspapers. 

A bright-eyed little lady with early graying hair, 
who had secured a seat, cast glances of indignant 
sympathy upon the unfortunate “strap-hangers” 
of her own sex, and at last, when a slender and 
pale young mother, carrying a heavy baby, entered, 
and not a man stirred, rose impetuously and | 
offered her place. 

“O thank you, but I couldn’t —’ began the bur- | 
dened mother, hesitating, but taking a step for- 
ward; then she stopped short, and the unselfish 
passenger, following her gaze, perceived that a 
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large, florid person in a befurred purple gown had 
lowered herself uninvited into the vacated seat. 
It was too much. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the little lady, a trifle 
hotly, “but I offered my seat to this young woman 
with the baby.” 

“Law, did you?” responded the purple person, 
tranquilly. “That was reel kind of you. Ine wd 
dreamed but you was goin’ to quit the car. Well, 
now honest, that young woman can stand up ts | 
better’n I can. She don’t weigh two hundred | 
pounds, and 1 do. Just you look at the pair of us! 
And my arms are so short they’re most torn out 
of the sockets every start-up. But there, I never 
was one to be stuffy about my rights, so s’pose we 
compromise. She can stand up, and 7’// keep my 
sitting—but I'll hold the baby for her.” 

The compromise was unnecessary. Everybody 
was smiling, the men sheepishly, and in a moment | 
not only the mother and child and the chivalric | 
little lady had found seats, but so had every other 
woman in the car. 
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HIDE -AND-SEEK WITH A MOUNTAIN. 


or the past two years a 

has been played up in that little-known region 

of Chinese Turkestan, the great mountain ranges 

of Tian Shan. The chief participants of the game, 

which has not partaken of the nature of play, were 

two, Doctor Merzbacher, an alpinist, and Khan- 
tengri, the highest peak of the country. 


This part of the world has been enveloped in 
—. and until Doctor Merzbacher’s survey 
no good maps existed. The mountains are wild 
and picturesque, covering ground four or “ive 
times as great as the Alps. 

Many of the peaks measure over twenty thou- 
sand feet in height. Khan-tengri, the monarch, 
overtops all others by at least four thousand feet. 
The region is regarded as very hard of access, and 
old Chinese travellers have left accounts of its 
difficulties and dangers. 

Khan-tengri had never been definitely located, 
and Doctor Merzbacher undertook the task. For 
nearly two years his search lasted before he could 
pin the elusive mountain down to topographical 
accuracy. It has been a veritable game of hide- 
and-seek, and the interesting and curious part of 
it is that often and again the mountain has been 
in plain sight. The route to it, however, has been 
|} most difficult to trace, and the seeker realized 
that until he was actually at the mountain’s base 
he could not show its relations to the rest of the 
Fane After long months of hard travel and 





many disappointments, the mountain has been 
trapped and the riddle solved. 
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A COMMON PHENOMENON. 

t is always a measure of safety to confess igno- 

rance, Pretended knowledge often reveals 
more than would a simple “I don’t know.” An 
example of this is given in a little book on the 
| West Indies .and thereabouts, called “A Winter 
| Picnic.” The author was visiting a school in 
Nassau. 

A young man teacher was giving a class a writing 

lesson from dictation. Without the slightest ex- 
pression in his reading, he delivered sente nee after 
sentence, making all the time a continual tour of 
| inspection. 
| “An—a—mals can—not live 
dictated. “Place an an—a—mal under an ex— 
| haus—ted air re—ceiver and it will soone x—pire.” 
| At this point the visitor yielded to a spirit of 
mischief. 

“Do they know what an exhausted air receiver 

is?” she inquired. 
“Oh, yes’m, yes’m, certainly,” hastily assured the 
teacher. “We have them in Nassau fre quently.’ 





| THE FUNCTION OF THE SENATE. 


ee at the present time, when the Senate is 
somewhat freely criticized as “obstructionist,” 
is an anecdote which is told in a biography of Sir 
John Macdonald, the first prime minister of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


On his return from France, Jefferson called 
Washington to account for having agreed, as a 
member of the Constitutional Convention of 1787, 
to a second chamber. 

“Of what use is a Senate?” he asked, as he 
stood before the fire with a cup of tea in his hand, 
pouring the tea into the saucer as he spoke. 

“You have answered your own question,” 
Washington. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why do you pour that tea into your saucer?’ 

“To cool it, ” said Jefferson. 

“Even so,’ 
saucer into which we pour legislation to cool.” 


replied 


THE POINT OF RESEMBLANCE. 


| yen Grant family dinner recently held in New 
York Maj.-Gen. Frederick D. Grant made a 
little fun at his own expense. 


He was to speak at a large dinner in town, and 
the toast-master, in introducing him, touched 
zracefully on his illustrious father, and said that 
| he closely resembled him. This had an excellent 
| effect on the people present, and they gave Major- 
General Grant their best attention. 

“But,” said he, “although I spoke as well as I 
| me, ai ‘i felt that every one was disappointed in 





| 


me, and I sat down with relief that it was over. 
| The toast-master rose and smiled atme. Then, 
; Still omens, he addressed the guests: 
“<Didn’t I tell you he was just like his father? 
He can’t speak worth a cent.’ ” 


| 
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ANOTHER PENNY IN THE SLOT. 


he London gamin may not be impudent in 
epigrams as is his Paris brother, but he is 

capable of telling speech upon the proper occasion. 

A motor-car recently came to a full stop in 
Piccadilly, and the fair driver could not make it 
go. It spluttered, panted, throbbed, blocked the 
traffic, and drew, so a writer in the L fondon Daily 
News says, a huge, hilarious crowd. 

The lady drew various levers, pee pedals, 
flushed furiously. Still the car would not budge. 

“Put anuvver penny in, lidy!” piped a small 
voice in the crowd. 


&® 
THE PERIL OF IT. 


| Aeon at whose house Leigh Hunt was dining 
solicitously said to him at dessert: 


“Don’t you ever venture on an orange?” 

“I should be delighted to do so, my dear 
madam,” the poet replied, “but I’m so afraid I 
| should tumble off.” 


’ Washington said, “the Senate is the | 


curious sort of a game | 





with—out air,” he | 
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A MAY _ DAY IN 
TRE.-PARK 


Theodosia Garrison 








h, the children of the city on a May day in the 
park! 
Why, yesterday the common was a thing un- 
touched of spring, 
And to-day it is a meadow in the joy of blossoming 
With little flowe? faces, little heads or light or 
dark, 
Like a tossing’ bed of tulips in the summer wind 
aswing— 
Oh, the children of the city in the park! 


Oh, the children of the city on a May day in the 
park— 
The darlings of the avenue, the waifs of poverty ; 
Lace and rags awhirl together in gay cama- 
raderie ; 


My little Lady Dainty and my lass of rent and 


mark, 
Tiny blonde America and black-eyed Italy— 
Oh, the children of the city in the park! 


Oh, the children of the city on a May day in the 
park— 
Little happy-hearted pagans in Arcadia aplay, 
What know you of the hungry eyes that follow 
you to-day? 
What know you of an alien who stays to watch 
and hark 
And smile on you more wistfully than happy 
mothers may? 
Oh, the children of the city in the park! 


Oh, the children of the city on a May day in the 
park! 
Though never little flower face against my breast 
has lain, 
All the pain of all my heart it has not been in 
vain . 
Since thus on every one of you my love has set its 
mark— 
My little sons and daughters for an instant’s 
golden gain— 
Oh, the children of the city in the park! 
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WHILE WAITING FOR THE TRAIN. 


mong the dreariest of all 
A places that serve a useful 
end in our complex civi- 
lization must be counted the 
railway-stations in country com- 
munities. Smoky and disagree- 
able by day, they are yet more 
distressing by night. The com- 
mercial traveller and the itinerant 
preacher could tell many a tale 
of weary hours spent in waiting 
for belated trains amid the dis- 
comforts of these dingy little 
buildings. The experience was 
not a new one to Mr. Hadley, and he settled 
down to wait for the eleven-thirty train, which 
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| The circle of his search grew larger. 
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that he would leave that business. 


The eleven-thirty train whistled; the organ 


was hurriedly repacked. ‘The saloon-keeper 
carried it to the baggage-car, and bade the 
minister farewell. 
took the hands of husband and wife, as she 
alighted from the incoming train, and then the 
cars moved, and the minister got on board. 

- Before the time for his next visit to that 
camp the young preacher had gone a longer 
journey. Still young and eager, he laid down 
his life where his work had been, his death 
caused by exposure on his hard journeys. Fame 
shall never know his work. But in ten years 
he organized two hundred and fifty Sunday- 
schools, preached in hundreds of logging-camps, 
and left in many a brightened home and life an 
imperishable memory. 

Among those who cherish his memory are 
the husband and wife whose hands he clasped 
for a moment as the train moved on. 
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HIDE-AND-SEEK IN THE JUNGLE. 


rown-up persons often enjoy a return to the 
(; sports of youth, but when the hider is an 
unarmed man and the seeker an angry 
elephant, the pastime consists of something more 
than fun. An account of such a game is contained 
in Mr. Kingston’s “First Voyage to Southern 
Seas,” and the adventure is the author’s own. 
Dago and I were working our way to where 
three elephants lay, when suddenly the native ex- 
claimed: 
“Sahib, look dere! look dere! Elephant come!” 
I looked round, and saw a huge creature at full 


charge through the long grass, head high, ears | 


cocked, tail straight out, and uttering unearthly 
screams. It was impossible for me to escape 
through the thick grass, which hindered the ele- 
~~ no more than cobwebs. I foolishly had not 
oaded my gun after the last shot, so only one 
barrel was ready. I thought my last moment had 
come. 

On came the beast at a greater speed than I had 
thought possible for an elephant. His trunk was 


raised, so I could not hope to hit his forehead. | 
| When he was within three feet of me _I fired full 


in his face, and sprang to one side. Like a flash 
of lightning he hit me with his powerful trunk, 
and hurled me like a golf ball for about twelve 
yards. Fortunately, I struck in the long grass, 


and although my thigh was hurt severely, I was not 


stunned, 


1 scarcely dared stir, but ventured to turn my | 


head enough to look up. I could see where the 
elephant was by the movement in the grass 
which he was beating in evident search of me. 1 


lay as still as death; it was my only hope of not | 


being discovered. 

Nearer and nearer came the thrashing, and 
presently a long black trunk waved over the very 
spot where I was lying. Back and forth it went, 
to left and right; if it so much as grazed me | 
fate would have been sealed. But my shot hac 
tens | blinded the beast and destroyed his 
power of scent. 

Round and round he walked, roarin 
draw a long breath, but not to move. Farther and 
farther sounded the footfalls. 

Suddenly I heard three rapid shots and a heavy 
all. In great pain from my thigh, I managed to 
yet on to my feet, and then shouted at the top of 
my lungs. ago came rushing up in great joy, for 
he had thought I was killed. The dead elephant 
proved to be a monster. 


Do) 


A CLASS AT HARVARD. 


n 1679 three boys left their homes in Roxbury, 
| Massachusetts, for Harvard College. These 
three comprised the entire class of 1683. In 
those days, says Mr. Sheldon in “Heredity and 
Early Environment of John Williams,” and long 


was to take him from one logging-camp to) after, the rank of students in the college was 


another, fatigued, but not discouraged. 


He had | graduated, not according to attainments, but to 


held a little evening meeting, attended by no | their social standing in the community. In this 
unusual event, had packed his baby organ and | Class of 1683 Samuel Danforth was the youngest, | authentic, he will share the suspicion entertained 
got it to the station, and now had two and a| but he stood first. He was the son of the minister | py the editors of The Companion. 


half hours to wait, if the train was on time. 

For a while he had the station to himself. 
The night operator had drawn down the 
window, and if he dozed behind it the waiting 
missionary did not know it. There was no 
sound save the occasional click-click of the 
telegraph instrument. There were no loafers, 
no smoke, no profanity. The dirty stove did 
its duty reasonably well; the blackened lamp 
gave forth too little light to read, but did not 
greatly pollute the atmosphere. And so the 
situation was far from being intolerable. 

Somewhat after ten o’clock the proprietor of 
the Polka Dot Saloon locked up the place, 
and went to the station to meet his wife. 
There would be a good while to wait, but 
to-night he would rather wait and think of her 
than stay in the saloon. There are such times 
in the lives of men, and this was a time when 
the owner of the saloon was inclined to think 
of other things than the saloon suggested. He 
did not admit it at the time, but he remembered 
afterward that he knew the preacher was wait- 
ing for the train, and he hoped he would find 
him alone. It was the saloon man who opened 
the conversation, and he suggested that the 
preacher unpack his organ and sing. 

“*T do not think I could furnish the music 
you would enjoy,’’ replied Mr. Hadley. 

**T get awful tired of the things I hear round 
the saloon,’’ said the barkeeper. ‘‘I’d like to 
hear something else occasionally.’’ So Mr. 
Ifadley unpacked the organ, and sang. 

**T used to know those songs, ’’ said the saloon- 
keeper. ‘‘My mother was a good woman. 
brought me up to do right. But I got up here 
in the woods, and found I could make money 
faster selling whisky than chopping down trees, 
and here I am. 
dren, who are growing up to feel the disgrace 


She | 





But when I think of my chil- | 


of it and to meet the temptations of it, I wish | 


I was out of it.’’ 


Then and there they made a covenant. The 


of Roxbury. John Williams stood the second. 
His father was a deacon and ruling elder. William 
Williams, whose father had no ecclesiastic honors, 
and was only a militia captain, was third in rank. 


To facilitate the acquisition of Latin it was a 
rule of the college that “freshmen could speak no 
other language but Latin, unless required to do 
so in their public exercises.” Let us imagine the 
gay boy talk in their “chambers” or on the —? 
green after the labor of the day was over, all in 
stumbling Latin, and under penalty if a word of 
the vernacular was heard by the ever watchful 
tutor. But the boys had been in training for this 
at the home grammar school, and being the whole 
class, must have fared better than the general run. 

There were many “Rules and Precepts” to 
govern and guide the students. One of the rules 
was that ‘‘The students shall honor their parents, 
the Magistrates, Elders, tutors, and others older 
than themselves, ‘as reason requires,’ by being 
silent in their presence except when called upon 
to —-. not contradicting but showing all those 
marks of honor and reverence which are in praise- 
worthy use, such as saluting with a bow, standing 
uncovered and the like.” 

Tn 1682, while John Williams was a junior, a civil 
officer was called in to expel a bumptious “‘schollar 
within 24 hours.” His offense was “his abusive 
—— in requiring some of the freshmen to go 
upon his private errands and in striking the said 
freshmen.” The college probably had no special 
rules against hazing, but forbade the thing under 
its plain and common name. 

Students were not allowed to stock up with 

oodies and things detrimental to digestion at 
their will. No student could buy or sell anything 
without the permission of the tutor or of parent or 
guardian. 


* & 


A SOCIAL DILEMMA. 


n old custom, now obsolete, in the commer- 
A cial hotels of England is described in the 
“Memoirs of Sir Wemyss Reid.” Dinner 
was then served at one o’clock for the commercial 
travellers, and the youngest man present was 
expected to act as president and to perform the 
conventional duties. On one oceasion Mr. Reid, 
then a young man, arrived in the town of Preston. 
He did not know a soul, but was directed to an 
inn, which he reached just as the one o’clock 
dinner was being served. 
The coffee-room, when I entered it, was filled 


by commercial travellers, all hovering with hungry | 


| been laid for 
They seemed relieved when I, as shy a 


looks round the table that had 
dinner. 


A moment the preacher | 


in fury. | 
dered © } 


| liquor dealer promised God and the minister | youth as could anywhere be found, entered the 
| room 


Instantly they seated themselves at the table. 
I looked round for some corner in which I might 
hide myself from what seemed to me to be their 
almost ferocious gaze, and was filled with alarm 
|when I found that the only seat left vacant 
was that at the head of the table. A waitress 
approached me. 

“You are president of the day, sir,” she said, 
and motioned me to the vacant seat at the head of 
the board. 

do not think I was ever more miserable or 
more frightened in my life than when, under her 
imperious direction, I took my seat and met the 
gaze of a dozen hungry men. On the sideboard 
stood the soup-tureens, the waiting-maids beside 
them, but not a cover was lifted or a motion made, 
and dead silence filled the room. I sat in blushing 
bewilderment, waiting for the dinner to be served. 

Suddenly, from the other end of the table, a 
harsh voice issued from the lips of a burly, red- 
faced man: 

“Mr. President, if yon are a Christian you'll 
perhaps be good enough to say grace, and let us 
get to our dinner, which we want very badly.” 

I managed to stammer forth the formyla of my 
| childhood. But I was ——— of maintaining 

the deception in which I had been innocently 

involved, and taking my courage in both hands, 

told the company that I was not a commercial 

traveller, and as I knew nothing of the usages of 
| a commercial table, would beg the gentleman at 
| the other end of the table to take upon himself 
| the duties of president. 

There was a burst of laughter, and good humor 
was immediately restored, and I was allowed to 
look, a silent spectator. 








y mother made a patchwork quilt 
When she was seventeen, 
With roses of red calico, 
And leaves and stems of green. 


A thing of beauty it was deemed, 
And still it is to see, 

For when her quilts were portioned round, 
This one came down to me. 


I keep it as she used to keep, 
In rose-leaves laid away; 

And only bring it forth to grace 
A favored festal day. 


But sometimes, in the rainy spell, 

* When orchards are in flower, 

I spread it on my chamber bed 
To while a lonesome hour. 


And as I trace her handiwork, 

In stitches fine and true, 
| And think how patiently she toiled 
Those maiden moments through, 


That flower and leaf might stay beyond 
The span of her own days, 

I think that in her self-set task 
She won a meed of praise. 


For who of us, in song or book, 
| Dream to outlast the hour 
When twenty springs have swept our graves 
As lives her patchwork flower? 
& & 


OLD-TIME LABOR TROUBLES. 


} (Cision were not free from trouble even 
as long ago as the period before the Revo- 
| lution, nor, as is evident from what follows, 

did all of them deserve to be free from trouble. 
| In the year 1767, according to a shabby little book 


| which is said to be still in existence, Jonathan 


|Fish contracted to construct an earthen dam | 


across a small creek in New Hampshire. The 
story of how he did it is best told in quotations 
from his diary. 
|much modern phraseology in the account to be 





“May 1, 1767.—Began work this day on the con- 
| struction of the Otter creek dam; five men, two 
| Indians and Peter Evan’s black, helping; have 
| six shovels, four picks, four dirt baskets, a winch, 
|a beetle, three axes and a jug of rum. Work 
| looks very easy and ought to make considerable 
| money.” 


| The names of the men with their daily wages | 


| are given. The Indians received only one-half as 
| much pay as the white men, but they received in 
| addition each day all the rum that was left. 
| “Peter Evan’s black,” owing to some pri 


| 





any wages at all. 

‘May 2, 1767.—Began work this morning at 5 
o’clock ; all of the men at hand; dug down a great 
deal of dirt from the right hand bank, and Popped 
three trees for foundation. One of the Indians 
broke an axhelve; shall not pay him for yesterday 
or to-day’s work, to square the account. Feel 
very well satisfied with progress; think I shall 
make enough money to go to Boston town next 
winter. 

“May 3.—Work at five; all of the men at hand, 
laid three tree trunks in bed of creek, and com- 
menced to put in dirt; dug down a great deal of 
dirt from left hand bank which caved in at noon, 
burying two shovels and the beetle; also Peter 
Evan’s black. Dug out the shovels and the beetle ; 
and then saved the negro but had to send him 
home for the rest of the day. 

“May 4.—Rain. 

“May 5.—Rain. 

“May 6.—Sun shone; went to work and found 
that the creek had risen and had washed away the 
tree trunks and the dirt we had shoveled in. Cut 
down more trees and began over again. One of 
the Indians got the jug of rum, got drunk and 
tried to scalp Peter Evan’s black; broke best sled- 
stake in reasoning with Indian; had to send negro 
home again. In afternoon Indians wouldn’t work ; 
wanted their pay; as I don’t pay till work is done, 
didn’t give them any money; they went off mads 
= ey would come back with a lot more Indians. 

ad day. 

“May 8.—Began work at five; all of the white 
men and Peter Evan’s black at work; Indians 
didn’t show up, although the negro said he saw 
them hiding in the woods. Laughed at him. 

“Did a lot of shoveling this day, and got dam so 
it almost stops the water. 
| myself, bad luck. 
— was right.” 

The work lasted till the middle of May, when it 
was completed, to the partial satisfaction, at least, 

of the contractor. 
“May 15.—Finished the dam this afternoon and 
| dismissed the men; will pay them off when I get 
paid. Dam is very nice to look at and completely 
stops the flow of water. Hope it will hold together 
until the owner accepts it, and pays me what he 
owes me. 





Broke a shovel handle 
Jug of rum stolen; guess the 





Will make considerable profit on the 


If the reader thinks there is too | 


rivate ar- | 
rangement with his master, doubtless did not get | 
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work, provided I can get off for Boston before the 
Indians show up to collect. 

“May 16.—Got paid this morning. On my way 
out to the dam the two Indians and several others 
collected what was coming to them. Boston trip 
postponed.” 


® © 


THE UNIVERSAL MOTHERHOOD. 


wo years ago, when the Russians and the 

Japanese were giving the world reason to 

doubt the possibility of universal brother- 
hood, a British war correspondent witnessed a 
little incident in brute life which bore its lesson 
home to the onlookers. The story was told in 
M. A. P. The narrator was marching with the 
Japanese army. 

While the hot air was palpitating with the vibra- 
tions of a heavy cannonade a regiment of Japanese 
troops was crossing a narrow ford of the river 
just south of Liau-yang. A long stream of the 
sturdy, plodding little men was dammed up on the 
bank, where a straggling village had come under 
the range of Russian fire. In one of its streets a 
few yards back we had passed a piteous incident 
of war. A sow was lying dead, killed, pees, 
- | the fragment of a shell, and round her some 
of her lean en oh y were raising pitiful cries, so 
human and baby-like. Occasionally one or other 
of them would suck again ineffectually at the 
maternal source of fooc —— that yielded not, 
and then would gaze with uncomprehending, 
wondering eyes at its prostrate mother. Hunger 
and dismay were never more expressively voiced 
than in the cries of these little piggies. 

While we were waiting at the water’s edge for 
our turn to cross, a Japanese “Tommy,” nudging 
my arm, pointed to two, evidently of the same 
brood, who were following a dog with shrill, im- 
Se mag cries. She was a lank and hungry- 
ae beast, with tattered, mangy-looking coat— 
one of those mongrel outcasts of canine society, 
the carrion-dogs or scavenger 5, to be found 
all over China. She was obviously a possessor of 
a litter of her own, and her gaunt, protruding ribs 
seemed to protest against the tax of maternity. 
The lean, hungry piggies chased her, wailing all 
the time beseechingly. 

Although she dodged one way and another, she 
was unable to shake them off—they still followed 
screeching at her heels. She walked into the 
shallow water. They dashed in after her, but 
after a few feet the water gurgled in their opened 
mouths, and —y ! beat a retreat, and from a knee- 
deep distance the pair continued their supplica- 
tions. She was at last free of them—they could 
no longer follow her. Standing in the water, she 
turned her head round slowly and looked at them. 
She blinked her solemn eyes as if considering, 
and there was not one builder of the Tower of 
Babel or inhabitant thereof who could not have 
understood the language of that ery that the two 
| little orphans kept up. 

Then she stepped back toward them and waited. 
| In a second the pair were sucking ravenously, 
still standing in the water. The merry little 
| gunmen laughed, and some of them cheered, and 
she looked round at her strange guests with patient 
eyes. It made the greatest picture of charity | 
had ever seen. She waited until they had had 
their fill, and then they spluttered back to the 
| bank, grunting satisfaction if not gratitude. 
| One of the onlookers, who probably enjoyed the 
| reputation in his regiment of being an English 
| scholar, addressed me: ‘All childs—all mothers— 
all world—all same.” I think I understood what 
he meant. 










* 
OBEYING ORDERS. 


66 illie,’ said Mrs. Lane to the new maid, 
who blindly obeyed all household man- 
dates, although she did not always under- 

stand them, since she had been in the United States 
but a short time, “I want you to ring the rising-bell 
every morning in, the front of the house, because 
we can’t hear it from the kitchen.” Tillie smilingly 
promised to make the change; but the Lanes still 
failed to hear the rising-bell, and, thinking that 
the little silver affair was too light in tone to be of 
use, gradually acquired the habit of waking at the 
proper time without it. But that was not the end 
| of the bell episode. 

One day Mrs. Lane’s opposite neighbor paid her 
a visit. 

“I’m consumed with curiosity,’ announced the 
candid visitor. “I’ve come to have a mystery 
explained.” 
| “About what?” asked the hostess. 
| “The doings of your new maid. Every morning 
| at six o’clock she stands for at least ten minutes 





on the pavement outside your gate and rings a 
little silver bell.” 


* & 


| A “PERSUADED” PRISONER. 


| ihe resourceful man is the one who succeeds. 
T There is a deputy marshal in Alabama who 
does not let any such trifles as extradition 
laws stop him. <A writer in the Washington Post 
tells a story of one of his achievements. When 
the term of court was about to begin one time, a 
man who was out on bail was reported to be 
enjoying himself over in Georgia. 


a oe | Jim went after him. The next day he 
telegraphed the judge: 

“T have persuaded him to come.” 

A few days later he rode into town on a mule, 
leading his prisoner, tied up snugly with a clothes- 
line. The prisoner looked as if he had seen hard 
service. 

“Why, Jim!” exclaimed the judge. “You didn’t 
make lim walk all the way from Georgia, did 
you?” 

“No, sir,” replied Jim. 

“T thought not,” said the judge. 

“No,” responded Jim. “Part of the way I drug 
him, and when we come to the Tallapoosa River 
he swum.” 


& © 


THE HARDEST BLOW. 


n artist who has attained fame and an income 
A was telling some friends of his early strug- 
gles. “I had spent eight weeks on the 
picture,” he said, “and had put my very soul into 
it, and we were penniless. My wife was hungry 
and in rags, the baby was sickly, and I was dis- 
couraged. I hawked that picture about town 
desperately, only to bring it home at night. No 
one would have it.” 


“T suppose that was the hardest blow of your 
life,” suggested a sympathetic friend. 

“Oh, no, it wasn’t, either. Icould standthat. I 
knew I was right. But next day I went out to 
answer every promising advertisement. The last 
on the list read, ‘Dish-washer wanted.’ 

“T felt secure of that, so saved it for the last. 
But when I ——_-. the greasy proprietor of the 
restaurant looked me over with a critical eye. 

“*Ah, yes,’ he said, ‘and what experience as a 
dish-washer have you had?” 

“Of course I hadn’t any, and he would not take 
me. I’ve never forgiven him for that awful jolt to 
my pride.” ' 
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We 


I guess 


pitch 


Who play 


team 


me, 








BUH ams 


There’s Charlie, he’s the 
He’s got a brother Ray, 
(And once I saw him play). 
One day he said, “Hello!” to 
Just like a friend of mine. 


I wonder if he knew that I 
Was captain of our nine? 








The Captain 


f the|Nine™ 





By J. Warren Merrill. 


We boys have got a baseball club. 


have the greatest fun! 


You ought to see us pitch the ball, 
And catch it, too, and run. 
And when we hit it, how we cheer! 


you'd think ’twas fine! 


We play in my back yard, so I 
Am captain of the nine. 


er, cause 


s at college on the 





And John has got a catcher’s mask 


To cover up his face, 


So he’s the catcher of our team. 


And Willie plays first base 
(He has a truly baseball glove, 


And takes them “on the line”), 
And Dick plays in the field with me— 


The captain of the nine. 


five, 


“ scrub ” 


team 
I’m captain of the 


You see, there’s really only 


Although perhaps some day 
We may elect some other boys 

And show them how to play. 
But now we only just play 


In that back yard of mine. 
But when we have a truly 


* 





nine. 


DRAWINGS BY SEAKS GALLAGHER. 








WHAT BESSIE FOUND. 


By Inez L. Strong. | 


and dropping down before her mother 
in a dejected mood. 

‘“*You are doing a little toward that every 
day,’’ said her mother. ‘‘But why?’’ 

‘*Well, school is so hard. Now what do you 
suppose we have to do?’’ 

‘‘What ?’’ 

‘*Notice something. Some bug or flower, and 
come to school and tell all about it.’’ 

‘‘That is not hard,’’ said mother, smiling. 
‘*Why not take some cookies down by the brook, 
and perhaps there you will see something in- 
teresting. Watch the toads and frogs.’’ 

‘*Billy Jackson is going to choose frogs, but 
I might choose grasshoppers. ’’ 

Cheered by the cookies, Bessie strolled away, 
and after playing about the brook a while, she 
thought she would return to the piazza. Her 
mother was entertaining a caller; she kept close 
to the side of the house. She heard her mother 
saying that she wanted her to see Bessie, she 
had grown so tall. Not wishing to be found, 
and prove this statement, Bessie crawled farther 
under the vine, and found that she could get 
entirely under the piazza, where there was a 
cozy place—almost like a playhouse. She sat 
here some time, listening to the voices overhead. 

It was a nice place to play ‘‘enchanted 
palace’’—her favorite make-believe. 

The next thing she knew she was feeling 
chilly, and it was dark. She tried to think 
whether she were in bed, when a queer little 
spark flashed beside her. It shone brightly 
enough to tell her that she was still under the 
piazza, but she was not wide enough awake to 
realize that it was night. She wondered if 
mother’s caller were gone. Again the little flame 
passed her face, and she began to grow timid. 
Now it was on her hand, and now upon her 
dress. Just as she was about to call for her 
mother a light flashed in her eyes, and she 
saw her father coming with a lantern. Several 
men were with him, and her mother came 
behind, bringing her jacket. ‘‘She must have 
gone to the hill and lost her way,’’ she heard 
some one say. 

‘*Papa, here I am!’’ she cried, for she knew 
in a flash they were hunting for her. Some | 
one parted the vines, and she came crawling 
out. Mother rushed up and took her in her 
arms. 

‘‘We thought you had gone to grandma’s,’’ | 
she said, ‘‘and father was just going after you,’’ | 
and then there was general questioning and 
surprise from every one. 

Mother took Bessie in and gave her some | 
bread and milk, but when she was eating it | 
she suddenly stopped. ‘‘Mother, where is the 
little candle,’? she said, ‘‘the one under the | 
Piazza ?’’ 

No one could understand her for some time. 
Then papa went out, and after a while returned 
with a little firefly held in his hand ; and without 
crushing it at all, he showed Bessie how it | 








| glowed like a little lamp, and told her all about | 
the habits of the lightning-bug. 


She listened 
until she felt she could tell her teacher all about 


‘Every bug and every flower is made in a! 
wonderful way,’’ said her father. 
*‘T am sorry I lost myself,’’ she said, sleepily, 


NUTS TO CRACK, 


1. NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 
My 12345 is impatient of delay, and carries us 


“ h, I wish I were all grown up!’’ ex-|it. ‘‘I didn’t know there were any bugs that | as she went up to bed, ‘‘but it was nice to find | along at a rapid rate; my 671314 is found first in 
claimed Bessie, coming in from school | carry lamps round with them!’’ she exclaimed. | something to notice for the nature class.’’ 


ou on 7. 
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THE JOURNEY. 


By Katharine B. Walker. 


“Tt’s so hard to be sick with the mumps, 
mama! Tell mea story. A make-believe | 
one that just couldn’t happen! That will | 

make me forget.’? And mama took Donald on 

her lap and told him this story: 


**Once there was a little boy who was lame, | 


and very, very tired of keeping still. 
“It was a summer day, warm and beautiful. 


he pulled a bit of cloud round him, and it was | 
soft as a lamb’s back. | 
‘* And he sailed—far, far away! 
**Past green fields and over thick forests, over | 
bright rivers and lakes, and his cheeks grew | 
pink and his eyes shone like stars at all he saw. | 
‘*And then it began to grow dark. 
‘* Lovely colors were in the sky, which changed | 


Overhead the clouds were so white and fleecy | to deep, dull blues—and then a tiny moon crept 


in the blue sky, and they floated so dreamily 


that the little boy’s eyes followed ther wist- | 


fully. 
‘**T wish I could sail a little way on one!’ 
‘*As he looked he thought, ‘I will sail on 


one,’ and he seized his little crutch and very | 
slowly climbed a high hill at the back of his | 
| house, and he softly slid out and over, and 


house. 


‘*The clouds floated on the very top, he knew, | went down the hill to his own mother. 


| to my own mother.’ 


out and a few beautiful stars, and then this 
little cloud passenger grew sleepy and hungry, 
too, and said, ‘Now it is time for me to go back 


**And it was wonderful all the time, for the 
cloud dropped lower, lower, until it was again 
at the top of the hill behind this little boy’s 


There, 


and when he reached it, a dear little cloud was | that is a story that couldn’t have happened! 


there waiting for him. 


“Up, over, in, he was nestled in the soft, | 


white cloud and ready to sail. 


‘*The air was cooler than on the earth, but | dreams. 





Did it make you forget, Donald ?’’ asked mother. 
But Donald was asleep. Another little pas- 
senger was starting toward the land of happy | 





THE NEW RING. 
By Leila Weekes Wilson. 
She wore the ring to school one day, 
And flaunted it, I’m told. 


It made the scholars marvel much 


ary had a little ring, 
On her finger, white as snow, 
And everywhere that Mary went 
The ring to all she’d show. 


To see this ring of gold. 


| division of land. 


| Writhe, whiter, wither. 
| poser. 


the forest, then at sea; my 111289 is always alert 
and never sleeps; my 521015 gives us rest and 
refreshment, and enables us to perform tasks 
without effort. My whole is a proverb. 


2. CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 


. 
* * * 
* * * * * 
* * 7. 
* 2 * 
* * 7 * * * * 
* * 7 * 3 * 1 + 5 * * - * 
. * 7 > * * * 
* 4 * 
* * * 
* * * * * 
. * . 
* 
Upper Diamond. A letter. Anger. Magnifi- 
cent. Conclusion. A letter. 
Lower Diamond, A letter. A body of water. 


Aferment. Ananimal. A letter. 
Left-hand Diamond. A letter. 
Asmallamount. Part of the head. 
Right-hand Diamond. A letter. 
path. Large. A letter. 
From 1to2. Conducted. From 1to3. Part of the 
From 1 to 4. To put down. From 1to5. A 
From 2 to 4. To wait. From 3 to 


Frozen water. 
A letter. 
A circle. A 


face. 


5. A steersman. 
3. HIDDEN AUTHORS, 
I. 
A vulgar word for common act 
My first you surely know; 
My second is of speech a fact 
When courtesy you’d show. 
Il. 

Now if my first you want to know 
You'll feel it when you shiver; 
And for my second, weapon show, 

Man’ll use no more forever. 
111. 
A useful creature is my first, : 
Which satisfies both food and thirst; 
My second something is, ’tis true, 
My first can never, never do, 
IV. 
In my first lies the name of a man, 
While my second tells what he may be; 
Now guess me the riddle all who can, 
For to it there’s no mystery. 


4. CONCEALED ANTS. 

This ant is brave; this one works; this one 
bends; this one hangs back; this one provokes; 
this one is greedy; this one is plentiful; this one 
holds a place; this one tries to get it. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Pan-American Railway. 

2. Tone, bone, lone, none—one. 

3. Norway, Denmark. 

4. 1. Bare, wrist, err—barrister. 11, Respect, 
ability—respectability. 11. Inn, dig, night, tea— 
indignity. 

5. Letter u. 

6. 1. Trounce, 
earnest, nearest. 


recount, counter. 1. Eastern, 
111. Tars, arts, star, rats. Iv. 
v. Ropes, pores, prose, 


7. Football, rowing, swimming, canoeing, ska- 
ting, skeeing, squash, clock golf, bowling, tennis. 

8. 1. Make hay while the sun shines. it. Many 
a true word spoken in jest. 

9. Loop, sloop; mile, smile; mother, smother; 
nap, shap; now, snow; oak, soak; light, slight; 
lay, Slay; kill, skill; hovel, shovel; hip, ship; hark, 
shark; have, shave; corn, scorn; cent, scent; car, 
sear; can, scan; ale, sale; pan, span; park, spark; 
pill, spill; pine, spine; tack, stack; tart, start; 
team, steam; tint, stint; well, swell; ward, sward; 
word, sword; witch, switch; till, still; tale, stale. 

10. Friend-ship, com-fort, buoy-ant, miti-gate, 
cou-rage, wel-fare, con-cord, ani-mate, de-file, mis- 
for-tune, no-table, pecu-liar, cur-tail, munifi-cent. 

11. Father, bather, gather, lather, rather. 
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Coal Strike averted.—U pon the recom- 
mendation of their president, John Mitchell, 
the convention of anthracite coal - miners at 
Scranton, May 5th, voted unanimously to return 
to work on the basis of the award of the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission in 1903, At 


PhPh>h 


a conference with the operators it was agreed & 
to continue under the terms fixed by that award ra 
for three years from March 31, 1906. “cr 
a lt 
he Rate Bill.—General debate on the rail- El 
way rate bill was terminated in the Senate Ele 
May 4th, and discussion of pending amendments € 
began. The first amendment adopted brings és 

Cc 


oil-pipe lines within the scope of the bill, as 
common carriers. The vote on this amendment 
was unanimous. a 
ebate Cases in Couft.—The Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company 
and two of its officials have been found guilty 
in the United States Court at Chicago of granting 
rebates in violation of law. A fine of $40,000 
was imposed on the corporation, and fines of 
$10,000 each upon the two officials. The 
Federal Grand Jury at New York has found 
seven indictments against the New York Central 
Railway Company, the American Sugar Refining 
Company and certain of their officers, and sev- 
eral shippers for giving and accepting rebates. 
& 
tandard Oil Practices.—In transmitting 
to Congress, May 4th, the report of the 
commissioner of the Bureau of Corporations on 
the subject of transportation and freight rates 
in connection with the oil industry, the Presi- 
dent took occasion to send in a message calling 
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attention to the enormous profits made and the | & 
virtual monopoly established by the Standard & 
Oil Company through secret and clearly unlaw- | © 
ful rates. He promised that the Department ls 
of Justice would take up the question of insti- Eb 
tuting prosecutions in some of these cases, and rar 
urged that additional authority be given to the és 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the pre- = 
vention of such abuses. The President also | I 
declared that the sugar ‘‘trust’’ was deriving El 
profit from practices similar to those of the €p 
Standard Oil Company. &p 
- Cc 

Came i « 
lections in France.—A new Chamber € 
of Deputies was chosen in France May cl 
6th, to succeed the Chamber chosen in 1902. hp 
The 591 seats were contested by more than | ¢€j 
2,000 candidates. ‘The two great elements were rsh 
the ‘‘Bloc,’’ or supporters of the government, és 
and the ‘‘ Anti-Bloc,’’ or opponents of the gov- | “€ 
ernment. The government gained 20 seats in E+ 
the first day’s results; but second ballots were | ¢€j 
necessary in many districts. € 


& 


he First Russian Parliament was 
opened with impressive ceremonies at St. 
Petersburg, May 10th. The members of the 
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parliament and of the Council of the Empire | El 
marched to the Winter Palace, where the Tsar | El 
delivered the speech from the throne. On the | €&p 

eve of the assembling of parliament there was; € 
= a reconstruction of the cab- hr 
a. || inet. Count Sergius Witte, i 
who had been premier El 


since his return from the 
peace conference at Ports- 
mouth, and Mr. Durnovo, 
minister of the interior, 
| resigned ; and Mr. Gorem- 
ykin, formerly minister of 
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| the interior, a long - time lr 
and strong opponent of le 
Count wirre. Count Witte, was made | 
a ‘ e c 

——— premier. May 5th the & 
Governor of Ekaterinoslavy was assassinated. & 
May 6th an attempt was made to kill Admiral ra 
Dubassoff, Governor-General of Moscow. The es 


admiral escaped with slight injuries, but three 


+ 





persons, including the assassin, were killed by & 
the bomb which was meant for the admiral. € 
A “cr 

Ro. ‘ el 

see San Francisco to Shanghai an < 
ocean cable now extends, under American it 
ownership and management, and with its land- El 
ing stations all on American territory as far as €) 
Manila. The completion of the last link, be- € 
tween Manila and Shanghai, was celebrated by cl" 
the exchange of friendly messages between the a 
Dowager Empress and the Emperor of China 0 
and President Roosevelt. El 
ve: ér 

7 British Budget.—Mr. Asquith, Chan- &) 
cellor of the Exchequer, presented in the € 
House of Commons, April 30th, the first budget cI 
of the Liberal administration. The budget Eh 
showed a surplus for the past year of about El 
$17,000,000, and an estimated surplus for the ee 
coming year of $15,000,000. Mr. Asquith pro- = 
posed to repeal the coal duty and to reduce the %lr 


duties on tea and tobacco. He promised a change | Ee 
from the much-criticized policy of the previous €\ 
administration, under which money for military | & 
and naval purposes had been raised by short-| £& 
term loans until the floating debt had reached | % 
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pecial Mid-Season Reward 
For Perseverance. 





Companion subscribers only who send 

us five new subscriptions between 
November 1, 1905, and July 1, 1906. These 
Rewards for Perseverance are given in addi- 
tion to a Merchandise Payment for each of 
the new subscriptions, also in addition to an 
equal share in the division of $12,000 offered 
in The Companion of October 19, 1905. If 
you have lost this number of The Companion, 
we shall be glad to send another copy upon 
request. There is still ample time in which 
to complete your list of five new subscriptions 
before the expiration of our Offer on July Ist. 
A little PERSEVERANCE now will secure the 
Reward offered above. 


() UR Perseverance Rewards are given to 


The Special Perseverance Reward 
offered at this time consists of the 
famous Bristol Steel Rod with Reel 
and Silk Line. 


This Outfit will appeal to every one who delights 
in the ‘‘ gentle art of angling.’’ We offer a choice 
of two Rods, a jointed Bristol Bass Rod,‘‘Henshal!”’ 
Model, 8 feet 6 inches in length, with celluloid- 
wound handle; handle mountings of nickel, with 
solid reel seat above the hand; fitted with two-ring 
German silver tie guides and German silver three- 
ring tip. With this Rod we include a nickel and 
rubber double Multiplying Reel of 60 yards’ capacity, 
also 150 feet of oiled Silk line. Value $7.00. Ora 
Bristol Fly Rod, ‘‘ Rangeley’’ Model, 9 feet in 
length, handle mountings of nickel, with solid reel 
seat below the hand. This Rod is jointed, has 
German. silver drop-ring guides and one-ring fly 
tip. It is made with three joints and celluloid- 
wound handle; the joints are 34 inches long. This 


is a splendid all-round Rod, with plenty of backbone for hard work. With this Rod we include a single-action rubber and 
nickel Reel of 80 yards’ capacity, with bushed bearings, flush balance handle, and back-sliding click, also 150 feet of oiled Silk 
Line. Value $7.00. The Rods are shipped by express at the receiver’s expense. 


REMEMBER. For every list of five new subscriptions sent us, you will be entitled to one of the above 
Rods, with Reel and Line, also five Merchandise Payments, and a share in the division of $12,000. Send 
for a full description of all our REWARDS FOR PERSEVERANCE. 








The 1906 Eyelet Embroidery 


Stamping Outfit. 





HE 1906 Eyelet Em- 
“Teeny Stamping Out- 
fit was first offered by us 
during the latter part of Janu- 
ary, and met with an instan- 
taneous and large response. 
This Outfit is not only 
thoroughly up to date in the 
selection of the Stamping 
Patterns, but the value of the 
Outfit is especially noticeable. 
If the Patterns, Embroidery 
Floss and Stamping Material 
were purchased separately, the 
full Outfit would cost $3.00. 
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This is the season when embroidery material is secured, 
and preparations made for the work of the summer months. 
Eyelet Embroidery will be in vogue throughout the present 
year. The style is quiet and chaste, yet very effective. It is 
adapted to every variety of work, including both wearing 
apparel and material for the adornment of the home. 


The Outfit complete contains the following materials: 12 
full Skeins Peri-Lusta White Embroidery Floss, 1 Box 
Modern Stamping Material and Directions, 1 Art of Eyelet 
Embroidery, illustrated, 1 Stiletto, 1 Lessons in Simple 
Stitches for Embroidery. 


This Floss is white, of a quality not excelled by any other 
brand. It is used by most of our leading embroiderers. The 
Stamping Patterns, which are perforated on fine quality bond 
paper, are all of the latest Eyelet Embroidery Designs. 


These designs are full size, and as follows: 1 Corset Cover, 
which may also be used as a Chemise; 1 Collar and Cuff 
Set ; 1 Chemisette Set; 1 Shirt Waist Design; 1 Belt; 1 
Set 2-inch Initials; 1 Tie End; 1 Scallop Edge, 1% inches 
wide; 1 Scallop Edge, 2 inches wide; 1 Wreath for Initial ; 
1 Bow Knot; 1 End for Sideboard Scarf; 1 Round Doily, 
10% inches in diameter ; 1 Doily for Tumblers ; 1 Round Cen- 
terpiece, 18 inches in diameter ; 1 Hat Design; 1 Pillow Top. 

We call special attention to the 12 full skeins of Peri-Lusta 
Embroidery Floss included in this Outfit. Peri-Lusta is a 
mercerized cotton, which cannot easily be distinguished from 
silk. In fact, its luster is so radiant it is difficult to convince 
even oneself that the material is not silk. When laundered, 
it retains its luster and purity of tone, and will not turn yellow, 
like silk. It is forcthis reason preferred to silk by many 


| expert operators. 








Th e Of fi er The complete Outfit as described above given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
* subscription and 10 cts. extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 








Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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DOM Behind 
the Bat. 


Don’t attempt to catch a game 
of ball with a poor mitt. You'll 
make a botch of it. Pay enough to 
get a D & M Catcher’s Mitt—the 
kind the big leagues use. If your dealer hasn’t 
D & M goods send to us and get them fresh 
from the factory. New Catalogue FKEE. 

DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., 
Plymouth, N. H. 























I 
have been 
making 
shoes for 
54 years 





Davip CUMMINGs. 


and every week-day for the past half- 
century I have studied hard to manu- 
facture the best-wearing and most 
comfortable shoes. I now make the 


Worth 
Cushion Sole Shoe 


and hundreds of men and women tell me it’s 
by far the most comfortable shoe they ever 
wore. I make them in up-to-date styles for 
both men and women, and really believe that 
for style, comfort and durability they are 
unequaled by any other shoe. 

If your dealer hasn’t them, write for 
illustrated spring booklet, and I will 
find a way to supply you, 

Send all orders and correspondence to 


The Cummings Co. ** Sosrof” * 














MOTHER 
FAVORITE 


(Gicura 


- 
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MEDICINAL 


“TOILE, 


|(_PRice 25 CENTS 


For Baby's 
kin & Scalp 


Because of its Delicate 
Medicinal, Emollient, 
Sanative, and Antiseptic 
Properties combined with 
the purest of Cleansing 
Ingredients and most re- 
freshing of Flower Odors. 


Sold throughout the world. Cuticura Soap, 25c., Oint- 
ment, 50c., Secsivent, Ga, (in form of Chocolate Coated 
Pills, 25c. per vial of 60). A ange set often cures, 
pe te: London, 27 Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5 Rue de la 

$ Boston, 137 Columbus Ave, Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp: Sole Props. 

ag™~Send for “How to Preserve, Purify, and Beautify the 
sida, Scalp, Hair, and Hands of Infants and Children.” 
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_ Immense Energy lies.— Talking 
before the Institution of Electrical Engi- 
neers at Glasgow, on the unknown energy con- 
tained in the chemical] elements and the prospect 
of making it available, Mr. F. Soddy said that 
the forces at our disposal compared with those 
exhibited when an atom suffers change are of 
a different and lower order of magnitude. Sup- 


which uranium, which disintegrates to the extent 
of a thousand-millionth part annually, could be 
|}made to disintegrate completely in the course 
of a year; then from one gram of uranium 
| 1,000,000,000 caloric could be evolved, which, 
| converted into electric energy, would suftice to 
| keep a 32 candle-power lamp burning continu- 
|ously through the year. By the expenditure 
|of about one ton of uranium, costing less than 
$5,000, more energy would be derived than is 
supplied by all the electric supply-stations of 
| London put together. 





Persistent Foe.—Much has been said of 

late in favor of the extensive cultivation 
|of the black locust, and one railroad company 
is reported to have planted nearly 1,500,000 
trees of this species, with the view of utilizing 
their extraordinarily du- 
rable wood. But Charles 
A. White of the Smithso- 
nian Institution points out, 
in the Popular Science 
Monthly, that the black 
locust possesses a mortal 
enemy in a longicorn beetle, 


through and through. It 
is a native of the same 
regions in which the tree 
flourishes, and depends 
jupon the tree for its own existence. When 
| population flowed to Illinois and Iowa, the 
| black locust was taken along. It flourished 
| luxuriantly for some years, until its insect foe 
followed it, and now, says Mr. White, nothing 
|remains of the great groves of black locust in 
| the middle West except blasted remnants. The 
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York to the Gulf, was also transplanted to | 
| Europe, whither its enemy has not followed it. 
lectric Drills.—Small electric drills, which 
derive their power from incandescent lamp 
| circuits, are now in use in France. 
are readily carried about by hand, and in order 


to operate them it is only necessary to unscrew | 


a lamp and screw on in its place the connecting 


nut which sends the current through a portable | 


wire to the drill. With drills varying in diam- 
| eter from 4 to 18 millimeters, and revolving from 
1,300 to 1,800 turns per minute, a power of 80 
| to 300 watts may be used, with currents up to 
250 volts. Larger drills, with slower revolution, 


require from 180 to 1,150 watts of electric power. | 


= 


he World’s Platinum.—The rarity of | 


the metal platinum is indicated by the fig- 
ures showing the production during 1904. The 
principal source is in the Ural Mountains, 
Russia, but the production there fell off in con- 
sequence of the Russo-Japanese War. It 
amounted, however, to 192,500 ounces, troy. 
| In South America 9,625 ounces were produced. 
| The production in other parts of the world 
was insignificant. In 1903 the United States 
| produced, from placer gold-mines in California 
and Oregon, 110 ounces, valued at $2,080, and 
in 1904 200 ounces, valued at $4,160. The 
price rose 10 per cent. in consequence of the war 
in the East. a 

utting down Niagara.—The most re- 

cent estimate of the prospective loss of 
water to Niagara Falls in consequence of the 
engineering enterprises now in progress there 
| was made in an address before the Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in London by Professor 
Unwin. He said that when all the power 


completion, the loss of water to the falls will 


normally passing down the cataract during the 
season of minimum flow. 





eS Tests of Metals.—More 
and more attention is paid to the results 
of microscopical examination of iron, steel and 
other metals, to detect faults and structural pecu- 
| liarities. Special microscopes have been devised 
for such purposes. Mr. Thomas Andrews, 
|an English metallurgic engineer, reports the 
| results of such an examination of a fractured 


| boiler stay-bolt from a British war-ship, and | 


draws important conclusions. The examination 
revealed many minute flaws, chiefly composed 
of microscopic segregations of sulphid of man- 
ganese or sulphid of iron. The bolt had been 
subjected to a great strain, and Mr. Andrews 
believes that a line of weakness in the metal, 
| originating at one or more of the micro flaws, 
| promoted the final fracture. But the bolt was 
|a fair specimen of normal mild Siemens steel, 
and the opinion is expressed that steel is not as 
good a material as the best wrought iron for 
| boiler stay-bolts. 


pose, he said, that a way could be found in| 


which bores the wood | 


tree, native east of the Alleghenies, from New | 


The drills | 


schemes now under way have been carried to | 


amount to about 30 per cent. of the quantity | 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice” whitens the teeth without injury. [Adr. 


STAMPS 100 all sy ge muine Me xico, 
Philip. Is., Per 5 
Uruguay, Cuba, ete. with Alien, —" C. 
1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 8c 

Agents wanted, 50 per cent. New List Free. 
C.A. A.Stegman, 5941 Cote BrillianteAve. St. Louis,Mo 


BEE BOOK FREE. 


Tells of pleasure in rearing bees and getting money 
out of honey. It’s good reading. Sample copy. of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture free. (6 months’ trial 2 

| Money back if not satistied. The A. 1. Root Co., Medina, ©. 


GREATAMERICAN GOOD INCOMES, 
7% 


$15.00 TO 820.00 A WEEK. 


No trouble getting orders. Hand 
some presents or coupons with 
every purchase of our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees, Spices, Extracts and 
Baking Powder. Charges paid. 
For full particulars about this ad. address, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA a ol ANY, 















ComPany 


Vesey Street, New York, N. 
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Cured to Stay Cured. No medicines 
needed afterward. Book 7 Free. 
Fe Harold Hayes, Be wNalo,N.}. 


BUY FROM THE CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


MANUFACTURER 
For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge. 


— Made as ordered in any way or 







material He re is an illustration 
of what we can do for t! mu 
che asers wis} to economize, 
Either of t! ot » styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
rs and showing any letters or 
numerals, but not more than shown in illustration. 


Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, 10c. 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample, 25c. 
FREE-Our elaborate new catalog, telling 
all about other styles in gold and silver, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid 
Buttons and Ribbon Badges, at righ ht prices. 
Special designs and estimz ate 


Bastian Bros. 21 C So. Ave., Rochester, H.Y. 
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DRIVING WAGON 
Autemahiie Seat oes Sac 
Others ask $150 to $200 for its equal. Equipped with 1906 
style Automobile Seat: 
Solid Rubber Tires: 
Padded Dash: Roman 
BikeGear:DrabW hip 
cord { phols tering: 
Split Hickory Gear 
woods and Wheels. 

l oe owe Free Trial. 
Guar “dl 2 rs. Hand 
s scone ~te— te Write 

H. ¢. PHELPS, Pres., 








SUNBURN, ont 08 afflictions 
‘the akin 
Removes all odor of perspiration. De 
lightful after Shaving Sold everywhere, or 
Get Mennen’s (the original Sample Free 


Mailed on receipt of 25¢ 








THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG, (0., Station 259, Cincinnati, 0. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J 











The servant girl problem is the bar 
if you give your servants 


|GOLD 


| so they can do their work in the shortest 
to insert a ‘HELP WANTED”’ 


Made by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COM 








advertisement. 


No soap, borax, soda, ammonia, naphtha, kerosene or foreign a 
needed with GOLD DUST. It will do all the work without assistance. 


GENERAL Washing clothes and dishes, cleaning pots and pans, s rubbing floors, cleaning refri 
USES FOR erators, cleaning woodwork, oilcloth, silverware and tinware, polishing brass work 
GOLD DUST: | cleaning bath-room, pipes, et ., softening hard water and making the finest soft soay 

















1e of many a housekeeper’s existence, but 


DUST 


and best way, you will have few occasions 


PANY, Chicago—Makers of FAIRY SOAP. 

















The Increasing Demand 


for the New Companion Sewing 
also shows that merit and valu 
decision of a purchaser. We are 


Machine is not only gratifying, but 
e are the dominating factors in the 
always glad for the opportunity to 


more widely distribute our little Descriptive Booklet, for two reasons : 
First, that the superior qualities which govern both the construction and 


finish of our Sewing Machines may 


be intelligently studied. Second, that 


The Set 


ol 


Attachments 





we may also show how a High 
Machine can be purchased at a price about one-half that charged for 
other standard makes. 


If you desire to know more 


-Grade and Warranted Sewing 


about our New Companion Sewing 


Machine and its price, send for a booklet—it is free for the asking. 


PERRY MASON COM 


PANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. | 


t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





FELONS. 
felon or whitlow is an in- 
flammation of the hand 

or finger, usually of the last 

joint of the finger. Its im- 

portance varies with the seat 

of it; that is to say, with the 
portion of the finger involved. 

It may affect the skin only, 

the tendons or sinews, or the fibrous covering of 

the bone—the periosteum. 

A superficial whitlow, where the inflammation 
is confined to the skin, may be extremely painful, 
but otherwise it is not a very serious matter; but 
this cannot be said of the other two forms. 

In the tendinous whitlow pus forms in the fibrous 





sheath surrounding the tendon; and unless the 


inflammation quickly subsides, or the matter is 
let out by the surgeon’s knife, the pus may burrow 
down through the sheath into the palm of the 
hand, and result in a permanent crippling of the 
member. 

The third variety—called by physicians the sub- 
periosteal—is that in which matter forms beneath 
the membrane which covers the bone. As this 
membrane is tough and inelastic, the tension due 
to the increasing volume of matter becomes very 
great, and gives rise to a throbbing, maddening 
pain. The relief afforded by a deep cut into this 
inflamed finger, right down to the bone, is magical, 
although the cut hurts. This is the only treat- 
ment for this form of felon, and the incision should 
be made early, for if it is too long delayed the 
bone will be killed, and a discharging sore will 
remain which will later necessitate a surgical 
operation, even if it does not result in the loss of 
the last joint of the finger. 

The superficial whitlow does not usually call for 
such radical treatment. A clay poultice often 
affords great relief. This may be made by making 
a paste of clay,—previously sterilized by baking in 
a very hot oven,—and adding glycerin to prevent 
too rapid drying; or the clay may be obtained 
ready prepared in the drug-store. This protects 
the finger from injury, keeps it cool, and if applied 
early enough, may prevent the formation of matter. 
When once pus has formed, however, no matter 
what the variety of the felon, the safest plan of 
treatment is to cut into the inflamed finger, and 
give exit to the confined matter and relieve the 
tension of the parts. 
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“UNCLE MOSES.” 


he life that was lived on the plantations of the 

South in the “days befo’ de wah” is not likely 
to be repeated anywhere on this earth again, and 
the characters of both whites and blacks are des- 
tined to be changed. A lively picture of those 
early days is given by Mrs. Roger A. Pryor in her 
book, “Reminiscences of Peace and War.” Her 
home was at Petersburg, Virginia, but for a time 
during the war she lived at her uncle’s, farther 
up the river. It is of this plantation life that she 
gives this recollection: 

“The wheat was packed in bags, and we stood on 
the bank of the river to see it piled into flat- 
bottomed boats on the way to market. 

“The next morning Mosesappeared at the dining- 
room door while we were at breakfast. 

‘Good morning, Moses!’ said my uncle. ‘I 
thought you were going with the wheat.’ 

“Dar ain’t no wheat,’ said the old man. 
all at de bottom of de river.’ 

“*How did that happen?’ 

“We jest natchelly run agin a snag. When de 
boat turn over, hit pulled all de others down. 


‘Hit’s 


is still a favorite name. The descendants of Lethe 
and Pizarro still live at the Oaks. A late achieve- 
ment shows their progress under new conditions, 
the baptismal records having been enriched with 
‘Hazel Kirke Florida Bell Armazinda Hodge,’ 
more imposing if less suggestive than the ‘Homi- 
cide’ and ‘Neuralgia’ of a neighboring county.” 
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A MERE MATTER OF ACCOMMODATION. 


M*. Compton has had a bank-account for more 
than a year, but the workings of a bank are 
still a mystery to her, although she has learned to 
make out a check—under her husband’s eye. 


“Henry,” she said, coaningty. one morning 
taking Mr. Compton by the lapels of his coat and 
workin them back and forth as she talked, “‘will 
you do just one little favor for me before you go 
down to the office ?” a 

“Certainly, my dear,” said Mr. Compton, “but 
| you know you won’t improve the set of my coat 

doing that.” : 

| “Oh! and Mrs. Compton clasped the offending 
| hands behind her, and rose and fell on tiptoe and 
heel to emphasize her words. “It’s only that 
although of course J know you gave me my bank- 
account, other people—strangers—don’t know it. 
And Mrs. Loring and Mrs. Gregory say their hus- 
bands always send checks to that tailor I’ve gone 
to for my new suit; and so, I thought rather than 
| for me to draw the money out of my bank and 
give it to you to put in your bank so you could 
make out a check for me, perhaps you’d just as 
| soon write a check right in my book, and then I 


ro ry 


ean tear it out and send it to him.’ 

“But IL haven’t — money in your bank, my 
dear,” said Mr. Compton. 

“Why, what difference does that make?’ in- 
quired his wife, opening her eyes even wider than 
usual. “I can go to that pleasant young man who 

ives me my money and tell him just w iy you did 
t, and that will make it all right—won’t it?” 
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WELL-UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE. 


Wr Paradise Corner organized its woman’s 
elub, it was determined that everything 
should be done in the most businesslike way. 
“My husband makes so much fun of women’s 
meetings,” said one of the youngest members. 
|*He says women never remember to say ‘Mrs. 
| President,’ or speak of ‘the chair’ or ‘the secre- 
tary’—that is, he says they are liable to forget at 
| any time, and mention names instead; but I told 
| him we shouldn’t, any of us. 

“Why, as I told him, we are so particular that 
when we had that extra meeting at Miss Lowden’s, 
and it was so hot, and Miss Ransom looked about 
baked in her, new coat, Miss Lowden feels ‘so 
strongly that we mustn’t ever run to careless 
ways of speech, that she said, ‘Wouldn’t it be wiser 
for the chair to remove its coat, though it is so 
awfully becoming to it?’ And it really did sound a 
little queer till you thought it over.” 
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LARGE FOR ITS AGE. 


ld Jacob Wyckoff, a farmer whose place was 

just outside of town, had made a present of 
his largest yellow pumpkin to the editor of the 
village paper, and the editor wrote an item ac- 
knowledging the gift. But unfortunately the 
office boy who put it in type got it mixed with an 
item announcing the birth of a baby in the family 
| of another subscriber. This is the way it appeared 
in print: ; 

Our old friend, Harry Townsend, is celebrating 
the arrival of a fine boy at his house. The new- 
comer is the very image of its father. It is one of 
the large corn-field yorlety, with huge bumps all 
| over it, and weighs fifty-six pounds. There isn’t 
a flaw in it anywhere, except a dent made by our 
| fool office boy; and that doesn’t matter, as we are 
| going to cut it up at once. 
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| HE STRUGGLE TO BE CLEAN. 


t Christmas time a settlement-worker asked an 

East Side mother what she.would like for a 
present. “A bath-tub,” was the quick reply. “My 
baby is getting too big for the dish-pan.” 


This, declares one of the visitors of the Charities 
Department in the New York Sun, is not an 
isolated case. “It is not only the dish-pan that is 
brought into requisition as a wash-bowl, but the 
sauce-pan, the potato-kettle and the bread-tin. 

“T always remonstrate with the mothers when 
this sort of thing comes to my notice, but it is a 
delicate matter, for one must be careful not to 
stifle any ambition to be clean. 

“Frequently we furnish the mothers in the tene- 
ments in the poorest sections where there are no 
stationary bath-tubs with portable bath-tubs, and 
their delight in such instances is more than worth 
the sum invested.” 


GETTING HIS RIGHTS. 


rs. Donovan had been recently wed to a “b’y 

from home,” and she proposed to have him 
promptly endowed with all the privileges of his 
adopted land, which had been her home for about 
five months. 


On election day she took Terry firmly by the 
| arm and led him to the polls. She marched up to 
|@ policeman who stood by the door, and jerked 
| her prize, who seemed disposed to lag behind her, 
| into full view. 

“This is Terry Donovan, me man,” she said to 
| the policeman, “and phwat I want to know is, 
| phwat’ll I do to have him made wan o’ thim” 
| (indicating the voters) ‘an’ get his rights as an 
American citizen this day?” 





Cose you know, marster, dey was tied together, | 


an’ boat ain’t got no eyes to see snags.’ 

“ ‘Well, get out your chains and grappling-hooks, 
Moses, and save all you can. It will do to feed 
the chickens.’ 

“*Why, uncle,’ I exclaimed, ‘how calmly you 
take it!’ 

“ ‘Certainly,’ said he. ‘Because.I’ve lost my 
crop is that any reason [I should lose my temper? 
Here, Pizarro, have our horses saddled. We'll go 


down to the river and encourage Moses to resur- | 


rect his wheat.’ 

“Pizarro was John’s son. John had studied 
with the boys of the family, and knew some history 
and Latin. One of the women bore the classic 
name of ‘Lethe’; others were ‘Chloe’ and 
‘Daphne’; another name, frequently repeated, 
was ‘Dicey’—a survival, according to Mr. An- 


drew Lang, of the myth of Orpheus and Eurydice, | 


which was found among the Indians and the Vir- 
ginia negroes of colonial times. Orpheus seems 
to have perished from their traditions, but Dicey 
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THOROUGHLY COOKED. 


here were some things the man who had fought 
in Cuba bore with composure, and some which 
roused his wrath. 


“It’s a wonder such a lot of raw recruits did 
such good work,” somebody said in his hearing 
one day. 

“Look here,” said the soldier. “After a man’s 
baked in that heat for a couple o’ days, he isn’t so 
raw as you seem to think!” 
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A MATTER OF TASTE. 


“( Py any little boy,” asked the new teacher, 
“tell me the difference between a lake and 
an ocean?” 
“IT can,” replied Edward, whose wisdom had 
| been learned from experience. ‘Lakes are much 


| pleasanter to swallow when you fall in.” 


BEAUTIFUL SKIN, 
Soft White Hands and Luxuriant Hair 
Produced by Cuticura Soap, 

The World’s Favorite, 
Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. 
For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin | 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, 
and the stopping of falling hair, for softening, whiten- | 
ing and soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby 
rashes, itchings and chafings, for annoying irritations 
and many sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily 
suggest themselves to mothers, as well as for all the 
purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap 
and Cuticura Ointment are of inestimable value. [ Adv. 











THE BEST FAMILIES 


have always had engraved silver name and number 
door plates on their homes. Until now these beautiful 
door plates have cost $5.00 to $10.00, but we can make 
to your order richer and better engraved silver door 
lates for $1.50, your name engraved in any style. 
Write for photo-reproductions (actual size) showing 
styles of plates and engravings and learn how to get 
your own plate free of cost to you. " 


Exclusive territory to capable agents. 


NEW METHOD COMPANY, 5739 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 











BREAD DYSPEPSIA 
THE DIGESTING ELEMENT LEFT OUT. 

Bread dyspepsia is common. It affects the 
bowels because white bread is nearly all starch, 
and starch is digested in the intestines, not in the 
stomach proper. 

Up under the shell of the wheat berry Nature 
has provided a curious deposit which is turned 
into diastase when it is subjected to the saliva 
and to the pancreatic juices in the human intes- 
tines. 

This diastase is absolutely necessary to digest 
starch and turn it into grape-sugar, which is the 
next form; but that part of the wheat berry makes 
dark flour, and the modern miller cannot readily 
sell dark flour, so nature’s valuable digester is 
thrown out and the human system must handle 
the starch as best it can, without the help that 
Nature intended. 

Small wonder that appendicitis, peritonitis, con- 
stipation, and all sorts of trouble exist when we 
go so contrary to Nature’s law. The food experts 
that perfected Grape-Nuts Food, knowing these 
facts, made use in their experiments of the entire 
wheat and barley, including all the parts, and 
subjected them to moisture and long continued 
warmth, which allows time and the proper condi- 
tions for developing the diastase, outside of the 
human body. 

In this way the starchy part is transformed into 
grape-sugar in a perfectly natural manner, without 
the use of chemicals or any outside ingredients. 
The little sparkling erystals of grape-sugar can 
be seen on the pieces of Grape-Nuts. 
therefore is naturally pre-digested and its use in 
place of bread will quickly correct the troubles 
that have been brought about by the too free use 
of starch in the food, and that is very common in 
the human race to-day. 

The effect of eating Grape-Nuts ten days or two 
weeks and the discontinuance of ordinary white 
bread,is very marked. The user will gain rapidly 
in strength and physical and mental health. 

“There’s a reason.” 


This food | 








The STANDARD BRAND 
in the UNITED STATES 


They are the best Steel Pen that can be made. 
Each pen is carefully examined before packing. 
Their reputation has been national since 1860. 
Twelve samples (different patterns) sent post- 
paid on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A WOMAN’S FIRST ORDER GIVES 
US AN OPPORTUNITY TO DEM- 
ONSTRATE THAT WE MAKE 
PERFECT-FITTING GARMENTS 
FROM MEASUREMENTS SENT BY 
MAIL. HER FOLLOWING ORDERS 
ARE PROOF OF HER SATISFACTION. 
We have thousands of regular customers who order 
from us year after year. Some of them live near you, 
to whom we can refer by permission. 
You risk nothing, for we guarantee to fit 
you or refund your money. 


SUMMER 
SUITS 


Made to Order 


$4 to $25 


New York Styles 
SHIRT-WAIST SUITS, 


$6.00 to $20. 
| TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 


7.50 to $25. 
SILK SUITS, 
$9.75 to $25. 
WASH SUITS, 
$15. 


$4.00 to 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, 
° $15. 
SILK COATS, 
$9.75 to $20. 
RAIN COATS, 
$8.00 to $20. 
JACKETS and COATS, 
$5.75 to $15. 
We prepay express charges 
on ¢. its to an } 
part of @ 6. which y 
means a big saving to you. 
We Make All These 
Garments to Order Only. 
toany part of the United States 
We Send Free iuiizeioiacr i's 
2 , s ions, Showin ne est 8 es ane 
containing simple directions Sor taking measure- 


| ments correctly; also a large assortment of Samples 
of the newest materials. Write for them to-day. 


‘NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 


Good Wages Paid to Tel- 
egraph Operators. 2o22x' 


exceeds 
supply. Railroads send to us for oper- 
ators, and furnish passes. We teach teleg- 
raphy. Tuition and expenses low. Many 
students earn their board. Write 
aes y for our 40-page booklet. It 
= 




















is FREE. We pay railroad fare. 
= Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
ib. 34 years. Janesville, Wis. 














What You See 
From This Car— 


While whirling through wonderful country of the West, toward 


California 






is surely worth the trouble 
thet 
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Southern Pacific 


daily from Chicago is a first- 
class rolling hotel from end to 
end. Electrically lighted and 
ventilated--all the latest books 
and papers—News of the World 
bulletined twice daily, and in 
extras when warranted. 

For booklets and all informa- 
tion address 


E.L. LOMAX, G.P. & T.A., 
Omaha, Neb. 
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CAMP LUNKSOOS /» boys, in famous Katahdin 
Inrivaled for scenery, big game and fishing. 


instinct to wander in spring, the ‘‘longen to gon CApal 
1 Booklet jree. 1. A. Bailey, A. M., Lincoln, Me. 


on pilgrimages,’’ as Chaucer expresses it, being 
universally indulged in. During days and 


: Whitsuntide in oe 


Canoe trips. 




















By the Countess von Krockow 


weeks the newspapers have been full of adver- 


tisements about excursions. 


Carriages roll over the cobblestone pavements 


of provincial towns, the seats containing young 


| cadets of county families just arrived on furlough 


toms among Germans are connected with | 


Scr of the most curious Whitsuntide cus- 


their old superstitions, and especially with 
the dread of witcheraft. 
Thus the peasant keeps his stable doors closed 


on that day from sunrise to sunset, and hangs | 


over the cattle a spray of green which he has 
sprinkled with holy water at the church. And 
if you could persuade him to tell you why, he 
would say that he has always heard that this 
is Hexensabbath, the witches’ Sunday. 

It is the day—so the tradition goes—when 
evil spirits are most active in transforming 
themselves. You can see them if you look 
through a crack made by the warping of timber 
on Whitsuntide eve, and Hexenmeister, or the 
masters of witches, can witness the act any 
time. They have only to stamp one of their 


three-cornered conjuring-sticks into the ground. | 





The witches take on the shapes of hares and | 
rabbits and other small animals, creep into the | 


barn, and suck the cows or dry their udders. 
The peasant goes to the wayside crucifix and 
hangs upon it the twigs that tourists see. ‘The lit- 
tle branches remain until the next Whitsuntide, 
when they are renewed. They are defensive 
greens, or greens to protect the sacred signs 
against evil spirits and the elements. And the 
farmers whom you see walking over their fields 
on Whitsunday eve pace them with such a green 


tide green! 
sapling to put in their 


| post outside their shops. 
servant girls hurry ealong, 


of railroads. 
an interesting description of coaches and drivers 
and the days when 


from their military schools. 
Draft - horses pass, adorned with 

branches, and wagons are halted by drivers 

who cry out: 
‘*Birches for sale! 


19» 


green 


Buy a green, a Whitsun- 


Burghers pause to pay their pennies for a 
parlor at home, and 
merchants beckon from .the doors for greens to 
In every direction 
bearing trays laden 
with cake, which their mistresses have mixed 


and which the baker has been hired to bake. 


OLD STAGE DAYS. 


t is a little more than fifty years since the great 
northern stage routes out of Troy, New 
York, were abandoned, owing to the building 
A writer in the Troy Press gives 


FIT THE BEST. 


“‘drivers bussed the road.’’ 


|The regular day’s work in staging used to be 


| quarts of oats a day, but little hay. 


in their hands, in order to defend them from | 


frost, hail and dearth. 
As a girl pupil in the family of a ( Protestant) 
professor in Dresden, | woke one Whitsuntide 


WHITSUNDAY MORNING IN GERMANY. 


|nights he would have five 





morning to find a whole young birch-tree planted | 


at the end of my bed, the delicate branches 
weighed down by sweetmeats of every kind. 
So I think that some old notion may somehow 
connect the Whitsuntide green also with a pro- 
tective charm of maidenhood, as I have never 
known of the birch being given to men or boys. 

In the Giant Mountains the peasant girl who 
finds a birch at her door on Whitsuntide steps 
forth ‘‘a bride, ’’ betrothed. 
for a ‘‘declaration’’ on the part of country lads, 
who can swing an ax easier than they can use 
their tongues. And it is on this errand of cut- | 


bound which you see in the woods on the day 
before Whitsunday. 

They hew a tree, then conceal it till in the | 
night, when, the darkness preventing all evil | 
eyes from seeing, they carry it to the door. 

And Hans, the lover, generally tarries near 
until his Grete finds it. He smiles with satis- | 
faction over her delight, and laughs when her | 
sisters come, and snatching ‘‘the green’’ away, 


whip her round the cottage with it in boisterous | 


fun. . 
He sees all, and sees Grete forsake the rest to 
search for him. He is hiding behind the wood- 
pile, and when she approaches that, he slinks 
away. He does not mean to anticipate the | 
afternoon, not he! For that is the time when 
he may come to fetch her for a picnic, both of 
them having several hours of leave. 

All working people receive leave on Whitsun- 
tide, as well as a few hours of freedom from 
work on the day before. And all the world 
goes a-jaunting on this festival, the primitive 


For the birch stands | 


| 





| end of the lash with a quick downward and for- 
ting bridal greens that the skulking figures are | ward movement, and the lash would straighten 
| out with such force that the 





from fifteen to twenty-two miles; twenty- 
two miles was considered a long drive. Llorses 


were changed about every fifteen miles, and 
were taken good care of. ‘They were fed twelve 


One of the old-time drivers says that on dark 
lanterns on his 
coach, one on each side, then one on each side 
of the driver’s seat higher up, and one under 
the forward axletree. ‘‘The 
lanterns were a tin frame 
with window lights slid in 
on three sides. Common 


lamp oil was burned. I had 
a white goose-quill stuck 


in the head-stall on the top 
of the head of each ‘leader,’ 
the feather standing straight 
up. The light from the 
lanterns shone on the feath- 
er, and | could always see 
how the leaders were going 
on the darkest nights. This 
was important, for we had 
to go along lively and keep 
the time. The watch used 
to be enclosed in a small 
wooden box, which was 
locked. Sometimes the 
driver carried the watch by 
astrap, put over his neck.’’ 
Not everybody could use 
the stage-driver’s whip of 
that time. It required a 
special education and long | 
practice to swing it artis- 
tically and pick a fly off the 
left leader’s ear. A handle, 
or stock, was made of tough 
hickory, with not a flaw in 
it, an inch to an inch and 
a quarter at the butt, and 
tapering gracefully to a 
point about a foot and a 
half from the tip, and thence 
continuing to the tip in a 
uniform diameter of three- 
sixteenths of an inch. Upon | 
the tip was neatly bound | 
with fine waxed thread a 
short loop of buckskin or | 
of eelskin, and upon this | 
was looped the whip-lash, ending in a long, | 
tapering tail, at the end of which was a braided 
silk ‘‘cracker.’’ The hickory stock was about | 
four feet long, the lash from ten to fifteen feet. 
The drivers bécame very expert in using their | 
whips. If the driver wanted to touch up the 
wheel horses, he would usually hold the tip of 
the lash pressed against the butt of the whip- | 
stock, and thus hit the hind horses with the 
lash doubled; if he wanted to touch up the 
leader he would hold the lash in the same way, 
give the stock a whirl or two, then let go the 





sé 


shapper’’ would 


sound like a Chinese firecracker. 











Earthquake Photographs. 472 ‘dreand reins graphi. 
cally portrayed. 50 pp., 8x10, hear OP ie Bager Se 25c.a ey. 
| Boston Souvenir Postal Co., Dept. C, 15 School 


Reduced Freight Rates 


On Household Goods 
to and from Colorado, California, 
Washington, Oregon, etc. For full par- 
ticulars address Bekins Household xed Co., 

Desk I, 95 Washington St., Chicago, 


EPAGE’S PHOTOPASTE == 


N JARS AND TUBES. 

rer photo or general use. Dries 
quickly — never discolors print. Very 
strong — corners will not curl. Largest 
bottle now sold for 5e.( bymail,10c.) In 
bulk for large users, carton work, ete. 
tL PACE’ MUCILACE 

2 oz. size retaila 5e.; by mail, le, 
 PACE’S CLUE—1 oz. 
mail, J2c., bot.or tube. RUSSI ‘ 
CO., 148 Essex Avenue, Gloucester. Mass. 
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Own A Vm N 
ToiLet PAPER 


CAT OR 
DOG? 























If you do, get a copy of my book, Th 
‘Canine Remedies and How to Use ° 
Them.”’ It contains full instructions, Most 
enabling you to doctor your pets at 
home. Mention this paper and I'll Hygienic, 
send you the book free. 
DR. A. C. DANIELS, 172 Milk Street, Boston, Purest, 
Dr. Daniels’ Famous Vetermary Remedies j 
homme dreatmne nt of horses, cutie. dons freer ee oul Tidiest, 
and swine are sold by all drugouets anc 1 dealers. 
Insist on having Daniels’,*the best. Cheapest 
Package 
Toilet 
THE MOST COMFORTABLE TO WEAR. 
Paper 
Our Facilities are the Best for Accu- Mad 
d Promptly Filling Your ace. 











1 
Mail Orders. Write to-day for self- 





use. One tr will convince you as to Its un- 


LOWEST IN PRICE. 
uick Relief for Varicose Veins, Weak 
k Ankles, Swollen Joints, Ete. 


questioned merits 
If dealer doesn’t carry ‘‘ Hanc 
Paper, write us to-day for free samples 


lifold ” Toilet 


nees, Weak A and prices. 


measurement blanks and prices. > 
THE WORCESTER IMPROVED om Put up in neat pasteboard package with wire 
Cc loop and lifting, hanging cover; always protected 
Elastic Stockin Ss from dus tand germs; serves one sheet at a time; 
| no tearing or littering; use one sheet and another 
g ‘ @ drops in place. Paper made of purest fiber 
BEST IN UALITY Law | Package lasts much longer —this with no waste 
Q ’ ~< makes “ Hinditold’’ the cheapest and best to 

» 


WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING AND TRUSS 
COMPANY, Manufacturers, 
58 Front Street, WORCESTER, MASS. 


THE HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 
116 Bedford St., BOSTON. 





























THEY WEAR THE LONGEST. 








©ld Carpets 


MADE OVER INTO 


RUGS. 











Send your old carpets 
to us and we will re- 
weave them intonovelty 
| rugs that will be serv- 


anywhere 
about the house. 
They are neat, dur- 
able and reversible. 
LEWIS BATTING CO. 
15 Lewis Street, 
Walpole, Mass. 
Write for further particulars. 


| iceabl 


They ree to people who recog- 

nize a difference in chocolates, 

and who want the best or none. 
For Sale by the Fine Trade. 


Incorporated. 
F BOSTON. 

















THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 












FOR STEAM OR 
HOT WATER 


Especially adapted for 
our New England Homes 


attractive than ever this 
New York Central Lines 
Series No. 10, “The St. 
River Thousand 


will be more 
season. The 
Four - Track 
Lawrence 








15 YEARS 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


Easily, Put Into Old Houses. 


ASK FOR CATALOG OF 


SMITH & THAYER CO. 
‘BOX 3152 - -BOSTON-MASS; 


from the 


Islands to the Saguenay,” contains the 


finest map ever made of this region. 
Copy will be sent free, post-paid, on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp by George 
H. Daniels, Adverti- 
sing Department, Room 128A, Grand Cen- 


tral Station, New York. 








Manager, General 





THE 


thache instantly, 

whether there’s a cavity 
cr not. Is not dissolved in 
the mouth, but stays right 

Stops decay. 

» substitutes. 
See that you get Dent’s 
Toothache Gum, Yel- 
Label. At all drug- 

5 cents, or by mai 

1 





Stops toc 
REACH THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS FROM EVERY 
DIRECTION. 


Cc. F. DALY, W. J. LYNCH, 
Passenger Traffic Mer., Passenger Traffic Mgr., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


Gum cures 




















JOHN T. CONNOR OF BOSTON 


SELLS YOU GROCERIES AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Jive T. CONNOR, the Boston grocery man, who runs 55 stores, sold more goods through 


the mail last month than during any single month before. April is not ordinarily a big month 
in the grocery business. It was the Connor prices that brought the enormous volume of trade 
and kept the mail order department hustling, some days till 10 o'clock at night. The Connor price 
on sugar, for instance, was 40 cents per hundred lower than the price made by any competitor. 


HOTEL AND BOARDING HOUSE KEEPERS CAN SAVE HUNDREDS OF 
DOLLARS IN A SINGLE SEASON BY BUYING AT THE CONNOR PRICES. 


John T. Connor pays the freight on $10 orders, or larger, to any New England town except- 
ing towns in Maine, where he pays half the freight. Every month a new bulletin of prices is 
sent to the Connor customers. Get your name on the list. A postal will do. Here are a few 
specimen prices from the June Mail Order Bulletin : 








4 pkgs. Shred Gelatine . : . 25c. || 5-lb. crock Preserves (assorted flavors) 49c. 
3 cans Condensed Milk . ‘ . 25¢. || 2 pkgs. Grape Nuts ; 24c. 
3 pkgs. Rolled Oats , ; .  27c. || 10 lbs. Corn Meal . : ; 25c. 
6 |-lb. cans Luncheon Beef. .  70c. || Oolong Tea ‘ 25c., 30c., 35c. lb. 
4-gal. keg Vinegar . , , .  75c. || Eng. Breakfast Tea 25c., 30c., 35c. lb. 
be bars Soap ‘ 4 . . 35c. || Ceylon Tea . . 25c., 30c., 35c. lb. 
gs. Soapine . 3 ‘ . 28c. | Our Coffees, 14c., 15c., 17c., 21c., 
:. b. tin Cocoa ‘ ; ‘ . se. 23c., 27c. lb. 


Thousands of New England housekeepers buy from this bulletin. YOU can 
save money by doing so. Write to-day for the list and sample order blanks. 


THE CONNOR GOODS ARE THE BEST AND THE FRESHEST ALWAYS. ADDRESS, 


JOHN T. CONNOR C Dept. A, 74 Commerce Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Like the famous ‘‘ Minuteman ’’ whose picture we employ, 
the Minute preparations are ‘‘always ready’’ for any emergency. 
They are not primarily intended for emergency use, however, 
but are for every-day use, like cereals. For a light luncheon} 
for dessert, for an invalid or for a college girl’s ‘‘ spread,’’ 
the Minute preparations are ideal. Everybody likes them. 


ESSENTIAL POINTS: 

Minute Tapioca — No soaking, quickly cooked. Never 
soggy, gummy norlumpy. Always light asa feather. A full 
package makes six quarts of dessert. Serves as a basis for 
innumerable pleasing combinations. 

Minute Gelatine — Dissolves at once in boiling water or 
milk. Each package in four envelopes. Each envelope makes 
one pint. Full package makes half gallon clear, firm jelly. 

Minute Gelatine, Flavored— Same as our regular Gela- 
tine with flavorings added—seven flavors. To prepare, dissolve 
the contents of package in pint of boiling water and set to cool. 


Pure, delicious, wholesome desserts 
that satisfy the appetite, are easy to 
prepare, and contribute to health. 


Minute Cook Book FREE. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR THE Goops. If he hasn’t them, 
send us his name and 
12 cents for full package Minute Gelatine. 
ro cents for package Minute Gelatine, favored. 
4 cents for enough Minute Tapioca to make One Pint. 


In sending for Cook BooK or Goods, 
please be sure to include Grocer’s Name. 


Whitman Grocery Co. 


Dept. F, Orange, Mass. 








